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“O PIONEERS”...."GO EAST, YOUNG 
MAN, GO EAST" 


Slavic tongues, today, echo our old American slogans half way 
round the world—Walt Whitman’s hail, and Horace Greeley’s 
marching orders in reverse. 


This special February number—ninth in our wartime Calling 
America Series—will tell how the tremendous westward drive of 
Red Armies from the Volga to the Pripet marshes is matched by 
an epic trek of eastward settlement . . . how Russia’s Middle East, 
beyond the Urals, smacks of our Middle West . . . how, long 
touching hands in the North Pacific, postwar air routes will make 
us neighbors across the North Pole. 


Every contributor to this number has been to Russia, includin 
Contributing Editors Richard B. Scandrett, Jr. and Rhys Williams. 
All approach it from an American angle. : 


x Kk * 
WHAT WE -MEAN 


—By American Approach—Back of Hull’s Moscow encounters, back of 
Roosevelt’s with Stalin and Churchill, runs a long line of trail blazing 
by New World engineers and correspondents. 


_ —By Understanding—The call to match our War Relief and eee Lend- 


Lease shipments with fresh adventures in frankness and friendship. 


—By Frontiers—Not only borders, wide open spaces, but new horizons in 
technology, race relations, religious revival and the thrust of youth, 


AMONG THE ARTICLES 


t the Russian People—Rhys Williams f 
nae like us are their virtues, their valor, their 
sins and shortcomings? Author of The Rus- 


Stans. FRONTIERS 


Forks of the Road—Richard B. Scandrett, Jr. 
Bordailenee from the Baltic to the Black Ses 
—by the author of Divided They Fall. 


The Volga Line and After—Edgar Parks Snow 
The india days that held our world to- 
gether. By the author of The Battle for Asia. 


Mosaic of Peoples—Louis Fischer ; 
Maer: _ . Regions . . . Republics. By the 
author of The Soviets in World Affairs. 


the Urals—Andrew J. Steiger 
Lebar Sip where Soviet Russia recaptured 
its industrial strength. By the author of Soviet 
Asia. 
Where East Meets West Again—Harriet Moore 
An expert of the Institute of Pacific Relations 
scans the Russian outlook on the greatest 


ee INTERPLAY 


American Production and the Russian Front— 


Donald M. Nelson 
Authoritative account by the chairman of WPB. 


Reach of Russian War Relief—E. C. Carter 
Back from a swing through Soviet Russia, the 
director tells the dramatic story at the receiving 
end. 


NEW HORIZONS 


Cannons Have Not Silenced the Soviet Muses— 
Alexander D, Kaun ¢ 
How the arts have been thrown in close to the 
battle lines. 


New Wine in Old Bottles—Robert Magidoff 
As in the days of troubadours, men and battles 
have become folk tales. 


Youth and Its Skylines—Maurice Hindus 
The generation coming out of the war—by 
radiogram from the author of Mother Russtay 


Windows into Russia—Ernest J. Simmons 

A challenge to American colleges by the- di- 
rector of the Intensive Study of Soviet Civiliza- 
tion at Cornell. 


Windows on the Postwar World—Holland Roberta 
and Dorothy W. Erskine ; 
What 36,000,000 children are learning today. 


The New Technology—Mary van Kleeck ‘ 
By the director of industrial studies, Sage 


Foundation, co-author of Technology and Live- 


lihood. 


Future of Religion in Russia—Helen Iswolsky 
The about-face of the Kremlin toward: the 
church. By the author of Soul of Russia 


~ 


Soviet Russia and Nationalism—Walter Duranty _ 


By the dean of American correspondents who 
wrote “as he pleased” for the New York 
<. 


Times. 
USA-USSR 


Cavalcade of Interpreters—Lewis Gannett 


Natural history of our books on Russia by the 


literary columnist of the New York Herald 
_ Tribune. = a 


American Soviet Relations—Vera Dean 

The director of research for the Foreign Po: 
Association draws strands of history — 
prophecy. ; ws Gant tiad 
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WE OFFER 
YOU 


a Partnership 
of Mutual Help 


SALVATION ARMY 
GIFT 
ANNUITIES 


BENEFITS... 


1. A guaranteed income for life up to 7% regular and 
permanent, with security of investment. 


2. A share in the religious and charitable program of 
this humanitarian organization. 


3. An opportunity to invest wisely, without worry, now 
when every dollar counts. 


Issued under authority of certificate from the New 
York State Insurance Department. 


Write today for our folder No. 25 
stating your date of birth. 


THE SALVATION ARMY | 
ANEW YORK CORPORATION 
130 WEST 14th STREET. ‘NEW YORK 11,N.Y. 


The war’s real victims are the 
children . . . Here is their 
story — the authentic, poig- 
nant account of their experi- 
ence in war on five conti- 
nents. 


THEY SHALL 
INHERIT 
THE EARTH 
By Otto Zoff 


ANN REED BRENNER writes: “This book 
has warm-heartedness. It is a deeply moving 
record carefully assembled, written by a man 
of exquisitely fine sensibilities who has an 
| abiding concern about children everywhere; 
and what is happening to them in the horri- 
fying tragedy of this world situation.’”’ $3.00 


JOHN DAY Sales Office 2 W. 45th St, New York 19 


Aeceptance for. mailing at a special rate of postage provided for in Section 
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Inexperienced—Y et 
Earns $1,000 on Writing 
in 18 Months 


“Since finishing your course I have sold articles 
to the N. Y. Times, Central Press Ass’n. and vari- 
ous magazines. My writing netted me over $300 
my first year and almost $700 the next six months. 
Writing as a career has always been my wish. 
Now, thanks to the N.I.A. Course, it is becoming 
a reality. Despite a serious physical handicap (I 
took sick with infantile paralysis in 1937), I am 
now making my living by writing.’’-—Andreas 
Dorpalen, Gambrier, Ohio. 


How do you KNOW 
you can't WRITE? 


Have you ever tried? 

Have you ever attempted even the least bit of train- 
ing, under competent guidance? 

Or have you been sitting back, as it is so easy to do, 
waiting for the day to come when you will awaken, all 
of a sudden, to the discovery, “I am a writer?” 

If the latter course is the one of your choosing, you 
probably never will write. Lawyers must be law clerks. 
Doctors must be internes.' Engineers must be drafts- 
men. We all know that, in our time, the egg does come 
before the chicken. 

It is seldom that anyone becomes a writer until he 
(or she) has been writing for some time. That is why 
so many authors and writers spring up out of the news- 
paper business. The day-to-day necessity of writing— 
of gathering material about which to write—develops 
their talent, their insight, their background and their 
confidence as nothing else could. 

That is why the Newspaper Institute of America 
bases its writing instruction on journalism—continuous 
writing—the training that has produced so many 
successful authors. 


Learn to write by writing 


NEWSPAPER Institute training is based on the New York Copy Desk 


Method. It starts and keeps you writing in your own home, on your 
own time. Week by week you receive actual assignments, just as if you 
were right at work on a great metropolitan daily. Your writing is inds- 
vidually corrected and constructively criticized. Thoroughly experienced, 
practical, active writers are responsible for this instruction. Under such 
sympathetic guidance,‘ you will find that (instead of vainly trying to copy 
some one else’s writing tricks) you are rapidly developing your own dis- 
tinctive, self-flavored style—undergoing an experience that has a thrill 
to it and which at the same time develops in you the power to make your 
feelings articulate. 


Many people who should be writing become 
awe-struck by fabulous stories about million- 
aire authors and, therefore, give little thought 
to the $25, $50 and $100 or more than can 
often be earned from material that takes little 
time to write—stories, articles on business, 
fads, gardening, sports, homemaking, war 
activities, etc. — things that can easily be 


NOTICE TO 
CANADIANS 


Newspaper _Insti- 
tute’s operations in 
Canada have been 
approved by the 
Foreign Exchange 
Control Board, and 


impulse of the moment. 


A chance to test yourself i recline 


tions a special per- 
mit has been as- 
signed to their ac- 
count with The 
Canadian Bank of 
Commerce, Mont- 
real. 


Our unique Writing Aptitude Test tells 
whether you possess the fundamental qualities 
necessary to successful writing—acute observa- 
tion, dramatic instinct, creative imagination, 
etc. You'll enjoy taking this test. The coupon 
will bring it, without obligation. Newspaper 
Institute of America, One Park Avenue, New 
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THE SEARCH 


THAT 


NEVER ENDS 


{fe THE industrial life of America, research 


has been of constantly increasing importance. 
And today it is a national resource, for the 
research of industrial and college laboratories 
is proving its value in War. 


To the Bell System, research is an old idea, 
for the telephone itself was born in a labora- 
tory. Behind its invention, sixty-nine years 
ago, were researches in electricity and acous- 
tics and in speech and hearing. 


And, ever since, there has been a labora- 
tory where scientists have searched to know 
more about these subjects; and with their as- 
sociated engineers have applied the new knowl- 
edge, fitting it with all the old, to make the 
telephone better and better. 


Their fields of inquiry have broadened and 
deepened through these years; they inquire 
into all the sciences and engineering arts which 
have any promise of improving the telephone. 
Much has been learned but still more will be, 
because their search goes on. That is why the 
telephone laboratory grew to be Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories, Incorporated, the largest 


ing on products of importance to our armed 


“Research is an effort of the mind to comeraheey relational ‘ 
ships no one has previously known; and it is practical as 
) . well as theoretical.” ..... | 


industrial laboratory in the world. And it 
exists to improve telephone service. 
Improvements in industry can be left to 
chance in the hope that some one, sometime, 
will think of something useful; that some good 
invention will turn up. | 
The other way to make improvements is 4 
to organize so that new knowledge shall always : | 
be coming from researches in the fundamental i 
sciences and engineering arts on which the } 
business is based. From that steady stream fi, 
will arise inventions and new methods, new 
materials and improved products. 
This is the way of Bell Laboratories. Its m 
search will never end. And as fast as it can 
the Laboratories will apply its new knowledge } | 
practically to the design of equipment and §° 
communication systems. oe | 
At present—and this started before Pearl a 
Harbor—its trained scientists and engineers | : 
and all their skilled associates are concentrat- if 


forces. But when this work is happily over 
they will be ready to continue their develop- & 
ments for the needs of peace. ; 


TELEPHONE ‘SYSTEM 


-+ +++ BELL TELEPHONE LABORATORIES @° 


The Gist of It 


ER COLUMN “My Day”, Mrs. RoosEvELT 
d her adventures on her trip to the 
zones in the Southern Pacific. There 
wed her report to the American Red 
3, charged with insight and edge, and 
s today writing a brace of articles for 
ding woman’s magazine. Here (page 
she pauses to contribute a foreword 


len Hall’s lively interpretation of her 
earlier work as director of service 
; and leave areas in the South and 
hwest Pacific (page 6) on leave of 
vce from Henry Street Settlement in 
York City. To this assignment Miss 
brought experience as director of ARC 
ities in base hospitals at Chateauroux 
Solmes, France, in World War I; and 
nizer of service clubs, U. S. War De- 
ment, in China and the Philippines, 
-22. In private life she is Mrs. Paul 


Ogg. 


INED UNDER JOHN R. CoMMONS AT THE 
rersity of Wisconsin, Arthur J. Alt- 
er has been in Washington for a decade 
ith NRA; as second assistant Secretary 
abor; head of the technical board of the 
ident’s Committee on Economic Se- 
y; member and now chairman of the 
al Security Board. Page 13. 


t J. Corson, who tells (page 16) what 
discovered in a nationwide study of 
ed workers and how they live, ad- 
isters this country’s old, age insurance 
ram. Survey Graphic readers will re- 
his September article on social security 
fexico. 


ORCEFUL ADVOCATE OF PUBLIC HOUSING 
s before there was federal housing 
lation, Dorothy Rosenman (Mrs. 
uel I. Rosenman) is the active chair- 
of the National Committee on Hous- 
Inc. She was one of the founders of 
Citizens Housing Council of New York. 
» 20. 


¥ IN SPAIN, JUAN VICENS HELPED ESTAB- 
popular libraries in Spanish villages 
re coming to Mexico to take part in a 
lar development in the Federal District. 
has written widely on library service 
on adult education. Page 23. 


tise It, Please 


)EM PUBLISHED IN THE DECEMBER ISSUE, 
s Will Be the Land,” expressed so 
ly, in Basic English, the release from 
felt by the recent emigré from fascist- 
inated Europe, that we leaped to the 
lusion it was written by a newcomer to 
Jnited States. And said so. This greatly 
ised the author, Jock Rantz, who was 

in Philadelphia and is a Harvard 
uate. Mr. Rantz has been teaching 
English for some years. 
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AMONG OURSELVES 


“A LAYMAN’S PROGRAM FOR 
PEACE.” Samuel S. Fels of Philadelphia 


has done it again. Readers of our “Calling 
America” special issue last spring will recall 
his article “Earn, Spend, and Develop More 
Work.” There he canvassed long run plans 
on how to get full employment and keep 
it going. His trenchant thinking as a manu- 
facturer in that instance is matched in the 
play of his mind as a citizen in the maga- 
zine section of The New York Times for 
November 11. There he offers “10 safe- 


guards which would go a long way to rid 
the world of war.” Again, his analysis is. 


marked by keen observation and originality 


in minting practical measures that he 


would have us unlimber while the war is 


on. Reprints can be had by addressing _ 


Survey Graphic. 


FOUR DECADES AT PENN SCHOOL. 
When in 1930, Yale University Press 
brought out “School Acres” by Rossa B. 
Cooley, it reincarnated a series of. articles 
in Survey Graphic which, with radiant in- 


Alice Kester. 


sight, interpreted the drama of one of the 
most creative demonstrations in community 
education in the United States. This was 
by the principal of Penn School on St. 
Helena Island off the coast of Beaufort, 
South Carolina; and the same sequence was 
true of her earlier book, “Homes of the 
Freed” (The New Republic press). Mean- 
while Grace Bigelow House, associate prin- 
cipal, had. caught the island life in 
inimitable short stories. 

Penn School had its inception in the ’60s 
when Union forces occupied the coastal 
islands, and forty years later its founders 
turned it over to two young Hampton 
teachers. Miss Cooley and Miss House have 
pioneered in ever fresh ways, and now, 
again after a forty-year span, are handing 
its administration over to Howard and 
Their sccessors are them- 
selves from the South, active in the cause 
of education and opportunity among share- 
croppers and other underprivileged folk, 
Negro and white. The occasion comes on 
January 8, with Dr. Jackson Davis of the 
General Education Board as speaker at the 
inauguration. 
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Red Cross photo by P. 
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The first Red Cross service club in New G 
Here are servicemen, ARC women workers, 


we 
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New Stepping Stones in the Pacific 


A Foreword by ELEANOR ROOSEVELT 


The quintessence of Mrs. Roosevelt’s own discoveries in her days in 


the South Seas last summer on invitation of the American Red Cross. 


[HE YEARS THAT ARE AHEAD OF US, IT SEEMS TO ME THAT, 
the people of the United States, the Pacific basin may 
of even greater interest than the Mediterranean. The 
tacts established with New Zealand and Australia and 
various islands, during this war, may be the stepping 
1es into fields of future cooperation which are as yet 
ouched. 

‘he story that follows by Helen Hall, of the opening 
re of American Red Cross service clubs and rest homes, 
f great interest to anyone of us who understands the 
ds of the boys in our armed services, many of whom 
far away for the first time in their lives. To find a Red 
ss club with American men and women in charge is 


tle like finding a bit of home. 


E AUSTRALIANS AND NEw ZEALANDERS HAVE DONE WON- 
s toward this future cooperation and many an Ameri- 
boy will remember the households where he has been 
de so warmly welcome. Many a boy will have a better 
lerstanding of the natives on the islands, because he 
1 wounded buddy may have been carried gently down 
n the line of battle to the nearest base hospital by the 
rzy-Wuzzies of New Guinea, or he may have been 
and hidden from the Japanese on some island after 
ting around in the ocean for days. 

‘he memory of kindness will lead to a better under- 
iding of what should be done for native populations. 
sy may have been exploited in the past; the way for 
elopment is now open. 

ince the Cairo conference we know that Japan is not to 
a dominating factor in the Pacific. If this is so, the 
nese and other such nations as have interests in that 
1, must see to it that better health conditions and op- 
tunities for self-development come to its many peoples. 
, of the United States, who have seen what our course 
the Philippines has brought us in the way of loyal 


- 


brothers-in-arms among the Filipinos, should be able to 
help in such a policy of development for the island pop- 
ulations of the Eastern Hemisphere. 

The American Red Cross, on these islands and in New 
Zealand and Australia, has had a unique opportunity to 
pioneer. It has done wonderful things for our own men 
and the fact that its clubs have been open, not only to 
them, but to the servicemen of the United Nations, means 
that they have played a part in drawing people together 
who in the future must work with each other in peace as 


_ they have worked together in war. 


As we move our armed forces forward, the ARC moves 
with them, and our responsibilities will grow greater 
among the native populations. The Red Cross definition 
of responsibility has never been a narrow one and I have 
an idea that this war is going to broaden our concept of 
what Red Cross services should mean in peacetime to 
some of the less well developed areas of the world. I think 
the influence of women will have a great deal to do with 
our new concept. 


WHEN I was IN THE SoutTHwEsT Paciric, I was sTRUCK BY 
the quality of the women serving in the field, sometimes 
as area supervisors or directors of clubs; and sometimes, 
when a man is director, as able assistants. We certainly 
have been able to bring to the Red Cross services overseas — 
some of our most able and attractive women. All of them 
have learned to meet unusual situations and cope with 
them, even though they may have had moments when 
they wondered just what was going to be the outcome of 
their predicaments. 

Each new success brings greater confidence; and be it 
said not only does it bring them greater confidence, but 
it also brings to the army and navy officers a sense that 
they can trust these women to take on a real share of 
the burdens of war. 


Red Cross Under the Southern Cross) 


Army bombers and navy seaplanes lent their wings. Pilots, marines, and bushy haired 


by HELEN HALL) 


Papuans; generals, governors general, consuls general; played their parts along | 


eqe e e e | 
with admirals and adopted families, with social workers and servicemen of every 


stripe. So, too, an all-American boxer, a woman tennis champion, a Greek al 


) 

e | 

cream maker—all manner of Australians, New Zealanders, Free French, Amett- 
| 


cans—as service clubs and rest homes spread north to the battle areas. | 


IN THE WORDS OF THE OLD CAROL, “CHRISTMAS COMES BUT 
once a year.” But this winter, as last, tens of thousands of 
American families whose sons are soldiers or sailors, ma- 
rines, airmen, must have made the discovery that it really 
comes twice. That sixteenth century axiom does not hold 
if it runs, for example, to the South and Southwest Pa- 
cific. Christmas falls in midsummer in New Guinea and 
we celebrated it there last year in a huge grass hut the day 
before it came at home. All because the earth tilts a bit 
and spins in its path around the sun. 

At army headquarters on the mainland, General Doug- 
las MacArthur had forecast early in November that within 
six weeks the Australians and Americans would have 
pushed the Japanese back far enough across the Stanley 
Range for me to bring women into New Guinea to start 
American Red Cross service clubs—women, he specified, 
“who would do group work—not soloists.” No, it was 
not his intention to disparage those who do “casework.” 
Rather, he spoke from the book of experience and was 
gun-shy of feminine recruits out to star in theaters of war. 
But in my first talk with him, as afterward, he proved 
himself a convinced backer of the responsible, outgiving 
parts women can play close in to the fighting. 

My hope was that we could get something going by the 
holidays. In the interval, General MacArthur himself had 
gone to Port Morseby, the landing stage for the New 
Guinea operations. Less than two weeks before Christmas, 
I took off to report and see if he were ready for us. 


Our sEAPLANE ALIGHTED IN A TROPICAL DOWNPOUR, AN OPEN 
boat ferried us to the dock, and I climbed out soggy and 
dripping. My companion was a Red Cross medical social 
service worker assigned to a hospital. There was a tele- 
phone in a small shed and a startled voice at the other end 
of the line switched nervously from “Yes, sir” to “Yes, 
_ ma’am,” and then back again to “sir,” in the conviction 
that a woman’s voice must have been a mistake. In my 
early months in the Southwest Pacific I often met this 
sort of surprise and incredulity. Once I was able to prove 
I wasn’t a trick of the eye or ear, the welcome was always 
heartwarming enough to make up for rugged traveling. 

Army nurses had preceded us to Moresby and would 
afford shelter. That evening two Red Cross men drove us 
over, cautiously, by a rocky, roundabout way through the 
hills, some miles longer than the shore road. Their con- 
cern, it proved, was to protect womankind from passing 
even in the dark any un-uniformed forces—stripped for 
a cool swim. We reached our destination about nine 
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-was my first raid, I was keyed up, and hated to be hauled 


breakfast. General MacArthur’s timetable had worked 2 


_ overwhelmed by the military. Lieutenant General Georg 


o’clock and were given a charming welcome by a head; 
nurse with sparkling eyes who made things look easy as 
she put at our disposal such comforts as were available in 
New Guinea at the time. In my case, these consisted of aj 
khaki tent shared with two nurses, a bed with a khaki) 
mosquito bar, a khaki coverall to slide into quickly in 
case of an air raid, a helmet and—what I needed most of | 
all—a “bully beef” sandwich. My recollection is of a big | 
hunk of bread and canned meat which could scarcely : 
have been called tasty, yet I shall never forget how glad I} 
was to get it. 
We were put to bed soon after. 1 was about to sink in 
with gratitude under my netting, when an alert sounded. § 
Every light went off. It had seemed strange, after the} 
browned-out night cities of Australia, to get comparatively 
near the front and find it brightly lighted. There was no : 
blackout in the Moresby area such as we practiced in Newg 
York. A single switch, I was told, put every bulb out of 
commission at once. With the steel helmet wobbling on 
my head, I took the friendly hand of a nurse who piloted 
me to a slit trench in front of our tent. Other ntrses 
joined us there and we sat in the wet in our coveralls, 
feet dangling in the trench, as we fought the mosquitos 
together. As the real attack got nearer, the ack-ack made 
Fourth of July of the southern sky, hunting for Nip planes, 
We had watched the searchlights disclose these like re- 
luctant flies before I was dragged into the trench. This 
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down under the sandbags. a 

It must have been two hours before the “all clear” 
sounded and I could crawl back under my mosquito bar 
and take on the night’s business again. An hour. late 
came another alert and this time it brought no sense o} 
adventure. I had seen an air raid and did not feel the need 
of another that night. As I staggered to the trench again 
the thought came over me how much more devastating 
fatigue must be than danger to men and women who hav 
had to do this sort of thing months on end. 


A Service Club Under Thatch 
THE ARMY MAIL CARRIED ME INTO Port MoresBy AFTE 
I was to bring over two Red Cross women at once an 


open our first service club on the island. But first, ac 
commodations had to be found for. it and that in a district 


C. Kenney, head of the Australian and American Ait 
Forces in the Southwest Pacific, took me on his rounds 


The only place not preempted was the huge grass hut, 
ghty feet long by thirty-two wide, handiwork of an 
‘my sergeant who had built it for a mess hall. He had 
ied to improve on native craftsmanship but, alas, the roof 
‘as not steep enough to shed the rain. His failure gave 
ur club work its first foothold in New Guinea. 
Now, the great advantage of a grass hut in the tropics 
that it is one of the coolest forms of architecture ever 
evised. Its great disadvantage is that it cannot easily be 
reened. As a result, two schools of thought had de- 
sloped on the island, dividing on the issue of bugs vs. 
eat. General Kenney was of the corrugated iron or tin 
»of school, but that day thatch and bugs won. The hut 
as all there was to be had and as much a refuge from 
1€ tropical sun as the Nepa shacks I had known in the 
hilippines in the Twenties. 
Early the next morning, I flew back to Australia and 
pur days before Christmas we had travel orders to return. 
‘he companions I had picked for this foray into a man’s 
‘ar were Leota Kelly, a beguiling executive, regional su- 
ervisor in the days of the WPA, and Helen Schoeni who 
or two years had directed our Henry Street Playhouse in 
lew York. We set off with a special allowance of six 
undred pounds of luggage between us. By great good 
ick we had procured the only purchasable amplifying 
ystem in northern Australia, but this engrossed much of 
4r precious quota of weight. Then there were musical 
istruments, games and magazines, songs, play scripts, 
hristmas decorations, and other things that seemed es- 
ratial to get going. We knew only too well that what 
vent with you, you had; what didn’t, some day you 
vight have. 
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Our hopes that the plane might be traveling light were 
dashed at the airport where there was strict counting of 
pounds, and in choosing what to take, we envied Solo- 
mon’s ingenuity with that baby. Some of the packages 
that we had to leave behind were to show up later, carried 
by soldiers or officers whose sympathy for our predicament 
had been enlisted. 


Christmas Against Odds 


THERE WERE LESS THAN THREE DAYS LEFT AFTER WE LANDED 
to”Bet up our Christmas party. To help us we were as- 
signed a soldier and, also, two natives with wonderful 
headdresses and very little else. A bright red sarong 
around the one named “Somewally” and the bright blue 
shorts sported by “Decanter” were in brilliant contrast to 
their shiny dark skins. They were practically presented 
to us by the corporal who brought them, with “You do 
what the ladies say.” Speaking loudly to make up for the 
difference in language, he added, “And wash much.” 
They looked pleased, but speculative. We were a rarity 
and hoped they would consider it an honor to be with us 
rather than a step down from the masculine world. We 
need not have worried, for the next day when the silver 
tinsel was unpacked for Christmas decorations it was 
only a short while before our boys were adorned with it 
head and foot—a bow round the ankle and much wound 
about the head.—Primitive, yes, but their kind have 
counted courageously in military operations and in saving 
lives throughout the. entire New Guinea campaign. 

Outfits for miles around soon turned out to help open 
up for the occasion. Miss Schoeni was busy “scaring up 
talent” for an impromptu show. Some gathered small 
palm trees and decorated them with tinsel. Others im- 
provised much of our equipment—benches from boards 
and packing cases, even a ping-pong table. One missing 
package was our bundle of magazines, so we made a start 
with three New Yorkers from my personal belongings, 
spreading them out to look as much like a library as pos- 
sible. A platform, electric lights, and a piano all came 
bumping up to our door—or to the opening where a door 
would have been. These were soon in place with ease, 
good temper, and humor. At home, men usually look 
pretty grim about moving a piano, but in the army it is a 
matter for jokes and a good deal of good humored per- 
sonal slander directed at each other as they push and pull. 

Christmas night we were ready when our audience 
spread themselves out on the hillside facing the platform 
we had placed in front of the club. Lights were strung | 
so that a civilian orchestra brought over from the main- 
land could see their scores. Unfortunately the lights also 
lit up the orchestra perfectly for the mosquitoes and its 
members played between angry slaps and scratches. 

To climax things, an alert sounded, that switch was 
turned off again, and we were in sudden darkness. The 


“music stopped short—but almost as swiftly resumed. I 


climbed on the platform with a flashlight to find that our 
civilian talent had made for a slit trench and in their 
place was a wholly new band. Eager musicians from 
among the soldiers had scuttled down from the hillside 
and sprung to the instruments. Seemingly without losing 
a beat, there they were in the dark, carrying on as lively 
as you please. 
Next came a downpour of rain and it took the fear of 


spoiling the strings to stop our volunteers long enough 
for the piano to be heaved inside to the one dry spot in 


FA 


the exact center of the hut. Then we started up once more 
indoors and in the dark, until the all-clear sounded and 
lights went on to the tune of Christmas carols. 


Women in the War Area 


‘THE SURPRISE OF HAVING WOMEN RUNNING A SERVICE CLUB 
in New Guinea kept up for some time. The news spread 
and at any moment we might catch sight of boys in a 
jeep driving under the grass eaves and peeking in. They 
greeted us with, “Hello! Someone said there were ladies 
over here but we didn’t believe them, so we thought we 
would just come and see.” Or, “Just goon talking. We 
don’t care what you say! We like to hear an American 
woman’s voice.” They bore out General MacArthur’s con- 
viction that the presence of Red Cross women contributed 
to morale in its assurance that security had been estab- 
lished back of the front. 

Our grass hut itself fell victim neither to bombs nor 
bugs but to a very modern fire. The quickness with which 
the contents were salvaged testified to what the club had 
meant to the men who used it. A letter from Miss Schoeni 
told me the story: 


Last night at 8:20 the shack burnt to the ground. No 
one was hurt and practically all equipment saved. . . . Most 
of the boys were out on the hillside waiting to see the movie. 
I had asked a writer to come over to talk with me about 
collaboration on a script for a show. The lights went off 
and as I stepped out to see why, the electric wires began 
to snap and sparkle and then flames shot up and scattered 
over the ceiling of the little office. 

Leota and I dashed out and called “Fire!” Before you 
could say Jack Robinson, the men had rushed in and rescued 
the new piano. I remember yanking the Red Cross banner 
down and picking up the loud speaker and records. The 
boys kicked out the side of the shack and crashed through 
with all the tables. Others made a sort of bucket brigade 
and passed thi:ty or more boxes of supplies and our re- 
frigerator down the hill. The entire place was stripped be- 
fore the flames teaped up through the roof with a roar. . 

The outdoor movie started up as the roof fell in with a 
crash. . . . The-assistants went back to sit down... and I 
picked up my tulk as to the “future” with that writer. Once 
the movie was over, we asked the boys sitting on the chairs 
to carry them to the kitchen for storage and got a group 
to hoist the piano on a truck to take to the new mess hall 
for the evening show... . 


A MUCH MORE DURABLE AND STYLISH AFFAIR, BUILT BY THE 
army, was to take the place of the grass hut. Sometime 
before the fire, we had opened our second stage of oper- 
ations in New Guinea in a circus tent which lived up to 
its name with a spread of 140 feet. Here movies could be 
given with comfort in the rainy season; and here Big Top 
Shows led off with an adaptation—“Hellzapapuan.” 
Those of us brought up in the last war cherish memor- 
ies of the hot chocolate we were able to give out in the 
cold French winter. In contrast, here in New Guinea, we 
had to adjust our ways to a fight for refrigeration and be 
grateful in the early days if we dispensed even mildly 
cool drinks. Strangely enough, the old American dough- 
nut is still sought after and we are producing it in some 
of our hottest climates, but hand in hand with fruit juice 
instead of hocolate. 
One of the hardest things that anyone doing this sort 
of Leas a work has to face is waiting for supplies 
essential to the job. What made it easier for our Red 


Cross workers were the unremitting efforts of men in the 
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blessed from the start with a flower committee of Aust 


service, from generals to privates, to figure out ways for 
us to get ahead with what they themselves could spare. 
In these northern operations everyone was tired, hot and 
driven. The army’s ingenuity was taxed to its utmost by 
its fabulous exploit in vaulting the Stanley Range, getting 
scouts, landing parties, fighters, food, munitions, guns, 
tanks, field hospitals, across by transport planes to the 
coastal battlegrounds above Buna. That was their prime 
job, but there never was a time when some of their in- 
genuity did not spill over to help take the edge off our 
own impatience to render good service. 


Sydney—by Way of Contrast 


Ir CurIstMAS NUDGED Rep Cross ELBOWS UNDER THE PRIMI- 
tive conditions of a battle area, our American Thanks- 
giving played a similar role earlier in the fall in opening 
service clubs in Australia and New Zealand. Sydney, for 
example, is a modern city the size of Los Angeles, its 
beautiful harbor rimmed with beaches. Here, the ARC 
took over a five-story building belonging to a rugby sports 
club. 

We had scarcely three weeks in which to make the 
transformation—to install kitchens, dormitories, recrea-— 
tion rooms, and all that these involved in refrigerators, 
stoves, crockery, beds, showers, and repartitioning. When 
I asked the Australian contractor, “Could we make it?” 
he pointed out that his working force was either too old 
to hurry, or too young to be expert, and that they had 
been under pressure for three years. However, they turned 
to, worked night and day—and finished things for us on 
time. 

On time meant, first of all, a preliminary inspection by 
the governor general of the Province, with an Old World” 
touch in the stiff etiquette no less than the graciousness. 
Lord and Lady Wakehurst were accompanied in their 
private view by Consul General and Mrs. Palmer. Next 
came a reception and official opening by Major General 
R. J. Marshall, then head of the U. S. Service of Supply in 
Australia. This gathered in “the beauty and the chivalry” 


-of what had become a great military center for both Aus- 


tralian commonwealth and American republic. 
Then came the real housewarming—our Red Cross 
dance for servicemen, American and Australian alike— 
with, as hostesses, an active committee of Sydney women 
under Mrs. Palmer’s chairmanship. Charles Lloyd Jones, 
a leading merchant, had generously sent in his decorators. 
No Yankees with the fruits of a New England harvest 
could have made ballroom and stage more alive with the 
spirit and color of Thanksgiving. . 
All this was typical of the cooperation we found on 
every hand and in every walk of life. Thus, Australian 
talent put on a Sunday night stage show which helped 
pass an otherwise difficult evening, for Sydney is lik 
Philadelphia in its Sunday quiet. Along with special 


events, dances with girls provided by a committee of 
Australian women, dances with their own dates who had 
been introduced to the hostesses, gave gayety to the gen- 
eral run of the week. % 

This service.center came to be called “The Club with 


Flowers,” for Sydney is blessed with gardens and we were 


ian women who have given generously from the bo 
Its chairman came to us every day to arrange — 
: : ° Re P 
flowers and the result was a joy to even the least obsers 
I felt sure that Lady Smith’s constant interest w. 


g, trom the comments of the soldiers who trailed after 
‘r admiring the fresh clusters and comparing them with 
»me grown varieties they knew. However, as the chair- 
an has a very winning way, it is possible that their in- 
rest might not have been entirely horticultural. Anyway, 
€ two interests made an engaging combination which 
us had counterpart in other clubs throughout Australia. 


long Our Assembly Line 


‘NE OF OUR EARLIEST CITY OPERATIONS HAD BEEN STARTED 
a Brisbane women’s club. Soon after my coming this 
‘oved too small and we rapidly took over space hitherto 
scupied by an automobile showroom, a photographer’s 
dio, and endless small shops. All had to be incorporated 
hile we went on supplying 2,500 meals a day. We always 
emed to be serving food over the heads of carpenters 
ad plumbers as they darted in and out of an expanding 
‘tchen. For once a club starts, it cannot stop. 
' When the bathroom leaks these days, here in the United 
cates, we often feel that we call for help from members 
a fast vanishing vocation. There, in Australia, we were 
«gently bidding for skill in a population of seven million 
eople (just the population of New York City) scattered 
ver a whole continent—people who have been at war for 
wer three years and given of their best. This will afford 
pme idea of what it meant for the ARC to transform 
_ ten months fifty-six buildings (including rest homes 
nd annexes to the first clubs) into attractive places for 
ating, sleeping, and recreation. While skilled workmen 
sere scarce, so also were cooks and managers and food 
sayers. Our Red Cross staff from home has had to do a 
ouble job in teaching American ways while they trained 
aemselves as restaurateurs. In the absence of a better 
mtor, I set myself to recapturing and passing on our 
ative art of mixing ice cream sodas. By the spring of 
943 we were supplying 800,000 meals a month in our 
srvice clubs and rest homes and the number has been 
acreasing rapidly ever since. There were American cor- 
espondents who featured this as the largest chain of 
otels and restaurants in the Southwest Pacific, but our 


cal Red Cross assignment was to make these places as ” 


auch like home as possible. 


iJETWEEN GRASS HUT AND Bic Tor 1In New GUINEA AND OUR 
jotel-like clubs in the large cities ranged the installations 
1 smaller communities. These may not have had the 
‘rama of the former, nor the facilities of the latter, but 
ney were warmly welcomed. 

‘Thus in one small place we had taken its best—the 
quivalent in hotel comfort and toilet facilities to be found 
1 an average town of perhaps 3,000 in our own Middle- 
vest. Work started before any troops arrived, and the 
light they descended on us we supplied supper for 2,400 
jungry stomachs. A large Red Cross Service Club seven- 
en miles away prepared hamburgers and sent them 
wer on army trucks. The women of the community made 
ne served the cakes and lemonade which went along 
bith the supper. It was dark when the troops reached 
ere, tired and hungry as they got down from the trucks. 
hey ate by flashlight and lantern. From then on, the 
itfit adopted that service club and helped as the hotel 
as done over into something airy, sunny, and homelike. 
| Its Red Cross director figured that ice cream is a pri- 
ry need to Americans. But freezers take time to make 
d time to transport, so she made a still hunt throughout 


a village which had never known manufactured ice cream. 
Perhaps the homemade variety was to be found. “Yes,” 
she was told, “a Greek used to make it by hand and sell 
it from a pushcart.” Not one to be balked, she at last came 
upon him late in the afternoon “spread out on the grass 
asleep, covered by cats.” She pushed off enough of these 
to get his attention. Would he come and make ice cream 
for the American Service Club? This was clearly a new 
idea to him and, offhand, an unwelcome one; but the 
persuasive powers of Lenore Lucas are considerable and 
in*due course he became an institution. Installed on the 
back porch of the club, with a crew of khaki-clad volun- 
teers he turned out twenty gallons a day. 


New Zealand No Less than Australia 


CHARTs IN THE AMERICAN RED Cross HEADQUARTERS IN 
Washington hopefully plan eleven people to run large 
service clubs and more could well be used. Nevertheless, 
one Red Cross man or woman has often started things 
alone in Australia or New Zealand, as staff filtered slowly 
across the Pacific. Our first club people showed hardihood 
and initiative in taking on new and unexpected jobs and 
all but working the clock round. Florice Langley kept 
at it at a northernmost post until pneumonia overtook her. 

One of the hardest things to bear in work of this kind 
is to turn soldiers away. If a city is small, the troops com- 
ing in many, it is difficult to get sufficient space; but this 
is precisely where and when it is hard for soldiers to find 
any other place to go. It is also hard for us to get carpen- 
ters, plumbers, builders, equipment. A club in such a 
community comes to my mind at which breakfast started 
at 6:30 a.m. and the line in the cafeteria kept up until 8 
p.M. Thereupon everyone would set to and rustle the 
tables and chairs into the courtyard. That gave a chance 
to brush up the floor while the orchestra plucked its 
strings for the evening’s dance. David Starry’s staff would 
take its place at the door to meet the incoming girls and 
the dance would go on until 11:30. Then, if all club beds 
were taken, the floor would be hurriedly brushed again 
and blankets giveri out to soldiers who had unsuccessfully 
combed the town for a place to sleep. 

Similar stories could be told of the development in New 
Zealand. In this same period, service clubs were opened 
in Auckland and Warkworth, three in the beautiful cap- 
ital city of Wellington, and a rest home at Auckland. In 
writing for American readers it would be hard to over- 
emphasize the part played in this work for American 
soldiers by men and women in both these progressive 
commonwealths in the Southern Pacific. In the days of 
our early expansion (before we could get people over) 
fifty-five Americans held the fort in the fifty-six buildings 
E have spoken of, but they did it with a thousand Aus- 
tralians and New Zealanders on the club staffs, aided by 
several times that number of volunteers. One club alone 


had a roster of 500 of the latter, not counting the young 


hostesses at dances and the like whose tasks did not in- 
volve what was considered undue sacrifice. 


General Strategy — 


You WILL HAVE SENSED THAT THE AMERICAN Rep Cross 
was dealing with a situation much in process. With the 
fall of Singapore and the conquest of the Philippines, the 
continent had been threatened by the advancing Japanese. 
Had the Nips, as they are called in these parts, taken Port 
Moresby on the landward side of (Continued on page 12) 


Above: Australians join American servicemen in enjoying the hosp! 
tality of the large ARC club in Sydney, Australia, formerly the home 
of a rugby sports club. Left: Its impressive exterior. Below: Lieuten- 
ant General George C. Kenney, head of the Australian and American 


Air Forces in the Southwest Pacific under General MacArthur, with. 


two Red Cross women workers in New Guinea. 


4Above: Admiral William F. Halsey,,Commander of the South Pacific, 
sis welcomed at the opening of the service club at a base in New Cale- 
idonia by (left to right) Coletta Ryan, area supervisor; Marion Bige- 
dow; Isabel Lee and Renee Guthman, club directors. Right: A young 
yaviator, back from fighting, plays with the puppies at an ARC rest 
nome. Below: Scene from “Hellzapapuan,”'a show with a soldier cast; 
ldirected by Helen Schoeni at the Big Top, New Guinea. 
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New Guinea, or had they held their major footholds in 
the Solomons, not only would communications have been 
cut, but Australia and New Zealand would have been 
open to invasion. Early contingents of their own troops 
had long since gone off to battlefronts on the other side 
of the world. The swift rally of American army, navy and 
air forces, with the sense of protection they brought, is a 
tie that will hold between the English-speaking peoples 
that look out on the Pacific. That has been assured me 
time and again. 

At first, in Australia, American reenforcements were 
based in the highly developed regions to the Southeast. 
The situation had lifted by the time I reached Melbourne 
in August of 1942, Troop movements were now headed 
northward along the coast to buttress the advances in 
New Guinea under General MacArthur as chief of the 
united command in the Southwest Pacific, and in the 
islands under Admiral Halsey, the newly appointed chief 
in the South Pacific. I am afraid that in the United States 
we never took the geography of these parts very seriously. 
The heat encountered has been a surprise to wartime 
Americans. The ARC is today doing the largest part of 
its work there in the tropics. That’s what heading north 
means in this part of the world. 

In World War II, the American Red Cross has for the 
first time undertaken—at the request of the army—to 
supply service clubs and rest homes for the able-bodied, 
outside the continental limits of the United States. The 
ARC was fortunate in enlisting a staunch and vigorous 
American, Charles Gamble, as delegate (volunteer head) 
for both the South and Southwest Pacific. He knows the 
entire region, for he has headed Socony Vacuum opera- 
tions there for many years. Irving Williams, a Red Cross 
field representative in the Philippines, who had brought 
a boatload of wounded successfully out of Manila, began 
the work in Australia. He continued under Mr. Gamble 
to direct activities in camps and in hospitals and these have 
been expanded enormously. 

Alert American residents of Melbourne had early set 
up there the first center for American servicemen in an 
Australian city. That was taken over and expanded by 
the ARC and two others were projected. But both army 
and Red Cross, overseas and at home, became aroused to 
the need for the rapid development of service clubs and 
leave areas (rest homes). This was my commission on a 
year’s leave of absence from Henry Street Settlement in 
New York. 

In ten months we lifted their number from 3 to 34. The 
team work which brought this about is a joy to look back 
upon—first with a small headquarters staff, traveling con- 
stantly and working with uncompromising zeal. These 
were Stanley Sommer, who became my successor, Grey 
Lusty, Dow Sweeney, and Hannah Moore Frazier who 
organized the work in New Zealand. Sally Whittaker 
McHose was one of us, epitomizing for me the generosity 
and intelligence of Australian women who threw them- 
selves so quickly and willingly into building up a stable 
program—as American as we and they in their friendli- 
ness could make it. 

Always I have in mind the work of the men and women 
in the field).One of the first women club directors was 
Hilda Thompson; another Mary K. Browne, a former 
woman tennis champion of the United States. Miss 
Browne proved as skilful in serving the American soldiers 
in her club in Brisbane as she had been on the courts and 
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this fall I was told she is again in full swing heading the 
canteen service the ARC is setting up in New Guinea. 
Among many I should like to name, these two pioneers 
helped to break the stalemate in Red Cross policy which 


stood in the way of vesting real responsibility in women. 


Wings 
THERE WAS ANOTHER HURDLE, NATURAL ENOUGH IN THE 
sheer fact of distance, but artificial, also, in that Australian 
provinces long since set disparate gauges for their rail- 
roads. As passengers and supplies have to change cars in 
going from one province to another, some of my most 
difficult long trips were by train. Certainly, I had no an- 
ticipation of what the job of covering space would entail. 

A member of our headquarters staff with a taste for 
statistics once asked me how many miles I thought I had 
covered by air. After some figuring the guess was 50,000 
miles. But mileage is a dull way to count distance. Back 
of it are the dark hangars and the start at dawn, the long 
hours of flying, the airsickness and early morning empti- 
ness, the tiredness at the end of a day. But back of the 
mileage, also, is the satisfaction of getting swiftly where 
work is to be done, and going on to what’s next. This 
satisfaction is so great that no discomforts in the world 
could quench the elation as you set off—as my first trip to 
New Caledonia will illustrate. 

The start was from Sydney at nine in the morning (an 
unusually comfortable hour) and the first lap was for only 
a few hours—and smooth. Enroute I picked up members 
of my staff at a service club at Brisbane and visited two 
rest homes in the district. Three weeks before, we had 
picked out the hotel for one of these; now it was full of 
men on leave from the battlefront and they surrounded | 
us telling how “swell” the place was. 

That night, a three-hour ride brought us back to the 
airport—all through the brown-out which made driving 
pretty dreary. We all but lost our way to our discomfiture, 
for it is not easy to get space on a bomber, and we had 
done considerable persuading to be taken that particular 
night. The airport was pitch dark with only the black 
shadows of the ships looming up against a less black sky. 
Finally we found ours—it was to take off at 12:30, but we 
left at two after hanging around in a little shed-like place 
with scanty lights and crumpled magazines. : 

A bomber stripped for passengers is a far from cozy 
place. Usually I curled up on the softest baggage I could 
find. There were seats in this one, but invented by some- 
one with a taste for torture. Add coldness oozing in at 
every pore, a hideous roar, and complete darkness! Once 
under way, it was not very rough, but I lost my meals_ 
just from misery. Dawn found us traveling above the 
clouds and we landed alongside other bombers at our first’ 
stop in New Caledonia. What was.meant to be breakfast 
comprised cold fried French toast; burnt, thick bacon; and 
something called coffee. I chose a small package of cereal. 
with some canned milk to pour over it as least likely to. 
be upsetting. Those silly little sophisticated separate | 
packages of puffed breakfast food tucked in between the. 
bombers and burnt bacon! 

The commanding officer looked after our comfort in 
a small shack, and got us on our way again by air in. 
mid-morning. Now I was well repaid, for it was cleat 
and we looked down on the coral reef which surrounds 
the island with beautiful blue-green water and palm trees. 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Undermining Unemployment Insurance 


by ARTHUR J. ALTMEYER 


The chairman cf the Social Security Board drives home how the compe- 


, tition among states to cut down employers’ taxes is in fact reducing 
unemployment insurance payments. Yet that is the only safeguard for 
jobless workers and theig families today—and in the postwar period of 


adjustment. 


NOT LONG AGO, THREE MEMBERS OF A FAMILY EMPLOYED IN 
1 textile mill found themselves out of work. Not that 
here was no work for them to do. The trouble was that 
hey lived seventeen miles from the mill, the tires of their 
car had worn out, they could not get any more tires, nor 
sould they get recaps. One thing they could do and did. 
They asked the mill management for transfer from the 
hird to the second shift, so they could ride to work with 
i neighbor. But the management said no. Then they 
ried to get living accommodations in the mill community. 
Again no luck. So there was no alternative but to leave 
che mill, and sign up with the local employment office for 
other jobs. 

This they did, and in accordance with the state law, 
led claim for unemployment insurance benefits. If they 
failed to get jobs before the prescribed waiting period was 
up, it would seem that they would be eligible for the 
weekly insurance payments provided for by law to help 
them over the weeks while they had no work and no 
avages. Meanwhile, they had been offered their mill jobs 
back again—but lacking transportation they could not 
accept them. 

They, didn’t get their insurance benefits. They were dis- 
qualified on three counts, two of which meant postpone- 
ment of benefits four weeks on each count, a total of 
six weeks instead of eight because two weeks were over- 
lapping. Then on a third count their benefits were denied 
outright. Count No. 1, they had left their jobs “voluntarily 
‘without good cause attributable to the employer.” They 
might, the ruling suggested, have bought bicyles, or a 
horse and buggy to carry them the thirty-four miles round 
trip each day. Count No. 2, they had “refused suitable 
work.” The jobs they refused were obviously suitable 
‘work, because they had already been doing it. Count 
‘No. 3, since they still’ could not get to the only jobs 
offered, they were “unavailable for work,” and therefore 
ineligible for benefits at all. 

Now that is a shocking story, but unfortunately, a true 
one. And it has counterparts in many states. The chief 
cause is to be found in a system of tax reduction now in 
effect under the unemployment insurance laws of forty- 
jone states. The system is called “experience rating.” It 
is a device for reducing employers’ taxes, and for that it 
works, although not always to the satisfaction of its ad- 
vocates. But it gives employers a financial stake in de- 
feating the main purpose of unemployment insurance, 
which is to pay insurance benefits to people out of work 
through no fault of their own. It has motivated changes 
in the laws and a line of precedents which can lead to 
the denial of unemployment insurance benefits earned by 


servicemen returned from the battlefronts. 
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thousands of war workers soon to be laid off, and even 


In the past year or two, with experience rating coming 
into effect in state after state, the legislatures, as a corollary, 
have been amending the laws to restrict payments of bene- 
fits under a variety of situations. The taxes which are 
being reduced by this procedure are the “contributions” 
required of employers to provide the state funds out of 
which unemployment insurance benefits are paid. Those 
taxes were originally the same for all employers covered 
by the law and the rate was 2.7 percent of payroll. Now 
there are employers in five states whose tax has been re- 
duced to nothing and the minimum rate is 1.5 percent 
or less in all but one of the experience rating states. Em- 
ployers get the reductions on the basis of their “experience 
with unemployment,” and that is measured in most states 
by the amount of unemployment benefits paid to workers 
who have been on their payroll. 

The theory is that each employer can control layoffs and 
turnover in his own establishment, and should be re- 
warded with a lower tax rate than his competitor whose 
“experience rating” is not as good as his. But the time 
will soon be here when the very firms with the best ex- 
perience ratings for wartime employment will be laying 
off thousands and thousands of people. Is this “experience 
with unemployment” within their own control? 

And what about the employers who do not get the tax 
reduction? Nowadays many of these are the firms that 
have been hardest hit by the war—small firms, which have 
had to lay off most of their working force. However, in 
big business, also, there are many responsible men who op- 
pose experience rating because they believe that it will lead 
to high taxes after the war. Many of the original advocates 
now acknowledge that experience rating does not work 
out according to their expectations. But tax reduction for 
employers, desirable or not in itself, is only one result of 


experience rating. What I am concerned about is its re- 


sults to the unemployed workers for whose protection 
these laws were passed. 


“Good Cause Attributable to the Employer” 


IN THE STORY OF THE THREE MILL WORKERS WHOSE INSUR- 


ance benefits were denied, the reasons for the decisions 
seem incredible. But they are based on the law—in many 
states on recent amendments to that part of the law which 
disqualifies an unemployed worker for benefits if he has 
quit his job “voluntarily without good cause attributable to 
the employer.” Only two states had that limitation in 
1938, two more had adopted it by 1940, and now it is in 
the laws of eighteen states and in the regulations of one 
more. Eleven of those states also provide for cancellation 
of some or all of the wage credits earned by the worker 
and standing to his account at the time he lost his job. 
That means denial of benefit rights and benefit payments, 
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although admittedly an unemployed worker may have 
had good cause for leaving his job—compelling personal 
reasons or because by so doing he might make a greater 
contribution to the war effort. 

Clearly, the effect of the language of the law and de- 
cisions under it is to limit the cherished American right to 
leave one job in order to take a better one—better for the 
worker, the community, and the nation. 

Here is another decision with the same implication— 
a decision of a state supreme court. In this case a seasonal 
laborer, who knew he would be laid off at the end of the 
season, got a better job just before that time came. His 
new work lasted seven weeks, after which he registered 
for another job, and claimed his unemployment insurance 
benefits. He did not get them. He was disqualified for 
leaving his earlier job “without good cause attributable to 
his employer,” and the supreme court held that he was not 
entitled to any benefits based on any wages credited to his 
account at the time he quit. In other words, he was 
penalized for trying to prevent his own unemployment, 
and the benefit rights he had earned under the terms of 
the law were cancelled. 

Many good causes for leaving work are, of course, in 
no way attributable to the employer. There was a man 
in a midwest state, for example, who could not find a 
place for his family to live near enough to his job to per- 
mit him to keep it. The same thing came up in a case 
in an eastern state, and the decision was the same. These 
men were disqualified. Still more surprising, perhaps, is a 
state decision against a man who quit his job to enlist in 

the Air Force. “While it may be found that the claimant 
~ left his employment for good reason, his separation was 
in no way attributable to the employing unit or its agent,” 
says the record. A variation of this decision comes in 
another state where a man gave up his job to join the 
navy. The state tribunal said: “While it may be good 
cause for a man to leave a job in order to enter the armed 
forces of the United States during the present emergency, 
it cannot be said that such leaving is attributable to the 
employer.” 

What has all this to do with experience rating? It is 
surely no mere coincidence that the “tightening up” of 
the law on disqualifications has gone along with experi- 
ence rating, beginning either at the time the system came 
into effect or soon after. But the evidence is not altogether 
circumstantial. Here is a quotation from a decision by a 
state unemployment compensation commission in a case 
where the claimant had left a job for what the commission 
agreed was in itself good cause, but not “good cause at- 
tributable to the employer.” The commission said: “When 
the legislature amended the Employment Security Act_of 
1941, it placed definite limitations on what would constitute 
good cause for voluntarily quitting a job by adding the 
words ‘attributable to the employer.’ The purpose of the 
legislature was to protect the employer’s merit rating 
[i.e. experience rating] account, and to protect the em- 
ployer against charges to his benefit account for voluntary 
unemployment for which the employer was in no way 
responsible.” 

Now I-am not saying there should be no such thing 


as disqualification of a claimant for unemployment in-. 


surance benefits when he leaves a job without good cause. 
Some provision of that kind is necessary to prevent an 
individual from taking advantage of the law to obtain 
benefits when he really could be at work, or when he has 


ta 


a 


advocates of merit rating have céme to recognize th 


been discharged for misconduct. But there are many 
causes for leaving a job which should be recognized as 
good and justifiable—which have been so recognized 
hitherto and which should not disqualify the unemployed 


worker for the benefits he has earned. 


Suitable Work 


INEQUITABLE DISQUALIFICATIONS ARE ALSO BEING IMPOSED 
under the usual provision found in state laws which denies 
benefits to an unemployed worker who refuses “suitable 
work” without “good cause.” That phrase, “suitable 
work,” has been interpreted to mean the same job the 
worker had left, although he had already been penalized 
for leaving it. In other words, it has been used to inflict a 
double disqualification, first for “voluntarily leaving with- 
out good cause attributable to the employer,” and then 
for “refusing suitable work.” 

Not only that, one legislature has lately written into law 
the state supreme court’s doctrine announced in the case of 
a worker who was disqualified because she gave up a 
job in that state to move with her husband to a distant 
state, where he was employed. When the wife applied 
for work in the town to which the family had moved, and 
claimed the benefits she had earned in her former post, 
she was disqualified for leaving “without good cause at- 
tributable to the employer.” The court said she had “vol- 
untarily put distance between herself and the job.” She 
was offered her old position again but she could not take 
this, since she was now living 1,500 miles away, so they dis- 
qualified her again. This time because she had “refused 
suitable work.” To “tighten up” on disqualifications for 
“refusing suitable work,” the state legislature has now 
amended the law to make sure that considerations of dis- 
tance shall be disregarded in determining “suitable work” — 
in cases like this, involving either men or women. 

When the state laws were originally passed, disqualifi- — 
cation usually involved only postponement of benefits, — 
which, however, were ultimately payable. The hardship 
involved under those circumstances was in the delay of 
payments. In contrast, cancellation of benefits means 
denial of rights already earned. A worker’s wages have 
been credited to his record and enable him to satisfy 
the eligibility requirements for insurance payments. Can- 
cellation wipes out in whole or in part the benefit rights — 
he has earned. Yet now, under the laws of twenty-seven 
states, all or some of the wage credits of disqualified work- 
ers can be cancelled—in nineteen of these states for volun- 
tary leaving; in twenty-one for refusal of suitable work. 


Fallacy of Experience Rating | * 


I HAVE GIVEN ONLY A FEW OF THE CASES THAT COULD BE 
cited from the records of state after state. These should 
serve, however, to point up the ill effects of “experience — 
rating.” I believe they call for a reexamination of both 
the theory and the practice of this provision. a 

Surely it is clear by now in the light of our national~ 
experience that unemployment in general is beyond the — 
control of any one employer or of any one state. There 
is no statistical evidence that the different contribution | 
rates in themselves have resulted in stabilization of em- 
ployment through individual employer’s efforts. In any | 
event, reduced overhead costs offer employers a far great- 
er incentive to stabilize employment. Evidence that the | 


lies in the fact that they have now shifted their emphasis 


trom “incentive to stabilize” to “proper allocation of the 
cost of employment” as a justification of employer ex- 
perience rating. Aside from the doubtful economic 
theory upon which this argument is based, it should be 
noted that none of the various experience-rating formulas 
actually incorporate such well known indices of employ- 
ment stabilization as separation and accession rates, or 
fluctuations in employment, payrolls, or man-days of em- 
ployment. On the contrary, they are based (with two 
exceptions) on benefits paid which are largely dependent 
upon the benefit formula of the state law—including the 
effects of the eligibility and disqualification provisions, in 
addition to general labor market conditions. What is 
even more illogical from the standpoint of merit rating 
theory is that these formulas, except in five states, charge 
not only the employer who laid off the worker but pre- 
vious employers as well, some of whom he may have left 
of his own accord more than two years prior to the time 
he claims benefits. 

But regardless of differing views as to employer expe- 
rience rating, surely all can see the basic evil of pitting 
employer against employe in a contest for money payable 
under state law, from a state fund of which the state is 
trustee for claimants under that law. If the purpose of 
unemployment insurance is to protect workers against 
some of the hardships of involuntary unemployment, 
clearly the worker’s claim should be against the state, not 
against an individual employer. A jobless worker should 
not have to prove not only that he is involuntarily un- 
employed, but that this is.due to the fault of his employer. 


Inadequate Benefit Provisions 


INEQUITABLE DISQUALIFICATION PROVISIONS ARE NOT THE ONLY 
shortcomings of present state unemployment insurance 
laws. In many states the benefit provisions, irrespective of 
disqualifications, are inadequate for the purposes of un- 
employment insurance. Facing, as we shall have to do, 
the demobilization of war workers and perhaps many 
servicemen as well, what have we to offer them as unem- 
ployment insurance while they return to normal life. 

In nearly half the states they cannot get more than $15 
or $16 a week, for a maximum of fifteen or sixteen weeks, 
except for two states which pay for no more than fourteen 
weeks. The rest of the states pay higher benefits—up to 
$22 in one, $20 in nine, $18 in fifteen states, for maximum 
periods varying from sixteen to twenty-three weeks. 

How many war workers will find new openings with- 
in sixteen weeks or less? Or even twenty weeks? Many, 
we hope, but certainly not all, and most of them have 
families to support. In 1940, a fairly good year, the rec- 
ords show that 50 percent of unemployed workers ex- 
hausted their benefit rights before finding another job. 

How far will $15 or $16 a week go toward supporting 
a family, even a small one? And remember this is the 
- maximum the unemployed worker can receive in half the 
states. The benefit rate comes to about 50 percent of regu- 

lar full time pay, but in no event more than the state 
maximum. For those in the lower wage brackets the bene- 
fit payment may be anywhere from $16 down to $5 a 
week, the lowest legal minimum, except in one State, 
where the minimum is $2 a week. 

These benefits are in striking contrast to the weekly 
benefit payments under workmen’s compensation laws in 
‘most states. For disability from a work accident, two 
states pay as much as $30 a week (in addition to medical 
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and hospital costs), although the same states pay not more 
than $20 and $22 a week to the unemployed worker. Five 
states pay as. much as $25 a week for accident compensa- 
tion but only one state pays more than $20 for unemploy- 
ment insurance. In all, there are thirty-two states that pay 
higher rates for accident compensation than for unemploy- 
ment insurance. Why this difference? Why should the 
same man get more to live on when he is not working 
because of temporary disability than when he is out of 
work? As workmen’s compensation payments are in 
addition to medical and hospital expenses, the purpose 
is the same as for unemployment insurance—to help him 
over the time when he has no pay coming in. 


What We Can Do 


‘THERE MAY BE MORE THAN ONE WAY THESE SHORTCOMINGS 
can be remedied. The states could change their own laws. 
Will they do so? Time will tell, of course, but there is 
not much time, and there is interstate competition to keep 
employers’ taxes down, which means keeping workers’ 
benefits down also. Such competition is the very thing 
many people hoped the unemployment insurance provi- 
sions of the Social Security Act would prevent. But with 
experience rating now operative in forty-one states, compe- 
tition among those states is in full swing. 

To my mind these are all arguments for a national 
rather than a state-by-state system of unemployment in- 
surance, and the national unemployment insurance sys- 
tem should be itself a part of a national social insurance 
system which should include old age and survivors and 
disability insurance. Under such a national system we 
would have a national reserve fund, which I think should 
be made up of employer and employe contributions, at 
equal rates. This would be a fair and sensible way to pay 
the insurance costs, and at the same time do away with 
the fallacies and evils of so-called “experience rating.” 

In a national system, there would be no possibility of 
interstate competition to reduce benefit rates, or to narrow 
the coverage within states by restrictive provisions and dis- 


. qualifications. There could be uniform minimum stand- 


ards in benefit rates as well as tax rates; uniform eligibility 
requirements, uniform procedures for claims and claim 
payments. Then the people who work in more than one 
state could acquire benefit rights on the same terms every- 
where, instead of finding themselves as now, eligible and 
ineligible on opposite sides of the same state line. Yet 
these uniform provisions would possess the necessary in- 
herent adaptability to varying conditions throughout the 
country because contributions would be related to wages 
and benefits would be related to wage loss. 

These are the possibilities of a truly national system. 
They go along with the far greater security afforded by 
a broad based national reserve fund, which spreads the 
costs as the risks are spread. All the states would then be 
protected against the financial strain that is bound to come 
—a strain that would affect the states unevenly because of 
the uneven stresses of the vast and varying industrial con- 
ditions of this broad and various land. 

This is what I believe in—a national unemployment 
insurance system which would be part of a comprehensive 
national social insurance system. However, for those who 
think otherwise, I suggest that the best guarantee of re- 
taining the present fifty-one separate systems is to im- 
prove them by removing manifest inequities and inade- 
quacies. In that task all of us should be united. 
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How Do the Aged “Get Along”? 


by JOHN J. CORSON 


« 2 e} 
The preceding article revealed a crack in one cornerstone of this country’s 


social security 


scheme. Here, a study of how 3,600 retired workers are 


faring raises questions as to how far old age insurance provides a fair 


measure of security for industry’s veterans. 


THEY WERE SITTING ON THE STONE STEPS OF AN OLD WARE- 
house, the weatherbeaten, lame old man and the alert, 
college-marked young interviewer. In response to the 
interviewer’s questions the old man told him how he 
lived. His home was in a “flop house”; his rental, 20 cents 
a night. His meals he bought from an old age insurance 
payment of $10 a month. When his money ran out, he 
went to the soup kitchen at the Sunshine Mission. He 
had no relatives. He had been a bricklayer in the good old 
days, but those days seemingly were over. 

In another city, another “retired” worker sat in his par- 
lor telling another interviewer how he had saved to buy 
his home. He had been secretary and bookkeeper for the 
local coal dealer. Two years earlier, when he was sixty-six, 
his health broke. He had been out of work since. His 
old age insurance payment of $26 monthly, when added 
to $65 a month from investments and $30 a month paid as 
a pension by his former employer, enabled him and his 
wife to live without want. The house was paid for. 
There was money each month to meet the bills. 

Mrs. Richardson told another interviewer how she and 
her husband, who had been discharged from his job as a 
rockman at the mill, had lived in this same house for 
twenty years. Mr. Richardson had never earned big wages, 
but they had “gotten along,” she wanted the interviewer 
to know. Now that Mr. Richardson could not work, it 
was more difficult. The $21 a month he received monthly 
as old age insurance helped a lot. And Mr. Richardson 
had had some unemployment compensation when he 
was first laid off. But their principal dependence was the 
wage of their daughter, Margaret, a telephone operator, 
earning $84 a month. “I don’t know what we would do if 
anything happened to Margaret,” her mother commented. 


As A NATION WE HAVE ACCEPTED THE OBLIGATION OF PROVID- 
ing old age security. But what is necessary to provide 
security for the average aged person? When and why are 
they unable to provide their own security? Do they live 
alone, these aged persons, or in family groups? What 
income do they have when they come “to the end of the 
road,” and what is its source? What savings have they 
accumulated? The truth of the matter is, we have not 
known. And after a decade’s effort to provide security 
for the aged, we recognize the need for answers to such 
questions. 

Hence, the Bureau of Old Age and Survivors Insurance 
of the Social Security Board has undertaken a series of 
surveys to ascertain the income, assets, and living arrange- 
ments of those who receive old age and survivors insur- 
ance payments. Surveys have been made in seven cities: 
Philadelphia, Los Angeles, Baltimore, Atlanta, St. Louis, 
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Memphis, and Birmingham. The 3,661 aged persons in 
the 2,963 families studied constitute, in some respects, a 
“select” group. They all live in large cities and, to become 
eligible for old age insurance, they were able to work in 
insured employment after they were sixty-one years of 
age. Yet an analysis of how they live will suggest how old 
age and survivors insurance can more effectively provide 
security. 


Retirement—Theory and Fact 


THE TERM “RETIREMENT” HAS ALWAYS CARRIED WITH IT A 
connotation of rest, fishing, reading, or just “puttering 
around.” But is this what retirement actually means to the 
average American? It is not what it means for most of the 
somewhat favofed group visited in these surveys. 

Over half of the 2,805 former workers interviewed tes- 
tified that they had not retired—they had lost their jobs. 
And when pressed, the majority of these reported “old 


age” as the cause for discharge. Some may have misunder- ~ 


stood or refused to acknowledge the real causes. Heart 
disease, arthritis, and failing vision, family members tes- 


tified, were the actual reasons for “retiring” in some cases. — 


Two causes—ill health and “the employer thought me too 
old”—accounted for the retirement of almost nine of evety 
ten recipients of old age insurance interviewed. Only one 


of every ten had retired voluntarily. Retirement for most — 


of these men and women meant either a final “layoff” 
followed by a persistent, if unsuccessful search for work, 
—or ill health, equally persistent. 


John Schneider, a Philadelphia machine operator, had — 


“retired” only because his employer had an age limit>of 


sixty-five years. His own son, who had become foreman — 
of the machine shop, had to notify his father that he was — 


laid off with a pension. John Schneider did not “hold it 


against” his son, but he did say: “They know they made — 


a mistake; why, they have three men doing my work at 
the shop now!” 


Each man or woman entitled to old age insurance pay- 


ments, was asked: “Are you able to work now?” Out 
of every ten, three or four replied with an unqualified 


“Yes”; two or three said they were able and anxious to do _ 


lighter work; four or five stated they were unable to work. 


The interviewers report that these replies overstate the 


employability of the group. Nevertheless, four to six of 
every ten either had some employment in the year sur- 
veyed, or actively sought work. A larger proportion would 


' 
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have preferred work to retirement but, discouraged by 
earlier attempts, they had given up., Some 600,000 men 


and women over sixty-five years of age, entitled to old age 


insurance whenever they retire, aré continuing to work 
today. The attitude of the “retired” and the continuance 
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work of the 600,000 who have been more fortunate in 
olding on to jobs, or to good health, give final answer 
» those who have contended that a measure of security 
rould weaken the moral fiber of the American people, 
aat no worker would continue to work “if the govern- 
aent would pay him a benefit.” 


'’s Hard to Change 


‘low DO RETIRED WORKERS ADJUST THEIR WAYS OF LIVING? 
(raditionally, we have taken for granted the responsibility 
£ children for their aging parents. But questions have 
een raised in recent years as to whether this arrangement, 
-eveloped in an agricultural civilization, can be relied 
spon in an urbanized, industrial civilization. There is 
vidence in these surveys both of the basic human signifi- 
ance of the concept, and the difficulties involved when 
vage earners living in small city flats try to aid their 
varents. 

Among the aged men and women visited, few had 
token up their homes and gone to live with their chil- 
ren. Indeed, relatively few had made any change at all 
1 their living arrangements. At the time they were 
asited, about 17 percent were single men (usually wid- 
wers) or single or widowed women living alone; 33 per- 
emt were married couples in their own establishments; 
ae balance, about 50 percent of the total, were aged 
ndividuals or couples living in larger family groups. 
NVhatever their status, they tried to continue living just 
s they had been living and to hold their homes together. 
When the living conditions changed, it usually meant 
aat sons or daughters came back to live with their parents 
nd to help maintain the old home. About one tenth of 
ae aged persons surveyed had given up their own homes 
nd moved into households of relatives, usually sons or 
aughters, hard-pressed to support their own children. 
vut the unattached person as often as not moved in with 
relative of his own generation. Before making such a 
10ve, most old people had tried one of three other expedi- 
mts: renting out part of their own homes; persuading 


ower rentals. 


What Income They Have 


VHEN THEY DID RETIRE, WHAT RESOURCES DID THEY HAVE? 
’erhaps it is more accurate to ask: “When they became 
inemployed or disabled what resources did they have to 
et along on?” 

The summary answer that is given to these questions 
vy the aged persons interviewed is: “We don’t have much.” 
About one in every ten had no income except the monthly 
nsurance payment. These payments, though permanent, 
‘re small. In the group surveyed, they ranged from the 
statutory minimum of $10 to the maximum of $61.20 for 
7m aged couple in which the breadwinner had had an 
,verage monthly wage of $250 since the insurance system 
itarted. ’ 

About half of these men and women had some addi- 
onal permanent income. In St. Louis, 30 percent of the 
ged men interviewed had continuing incomes, including 
enefits, of $600 a year or more. A similar proportion was 

und in Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Los Angeles. In 

e three southern cities—Atlanta, Birmingham, and 

emphis—only about 19 percent had permanent incomes 
f $600 or more a year. 

The income these people relied upon was derived prin- 
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elatives to move in and share expenses; moving to obtain 


cipally from three sources: their insurance benehts; em- 
ployers’ retirement pay or pensions; their own investments. 
The greater part of this income came from. benefits and 
from investment—the house they had subdivided into 
apartments, for example, interest on a few bonds they 
had accumulated, or dividends. 

In addition to such cash income, over half of the aged 
couples visited owned their homes. Of those living in 
Philadelphia and Baltimore, two in three owned their 
homes, and one of these two owned his home clear. In 
L6SeAngeles these proportions were almost as high, and 
in each of the four other cities, more than half of the 
couples and about one fourth of the non-married owned 
their homes. 

‘Temporary income was reported by many of the benefi- 
ciaries. About half the aged men in St. Louis, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, and Los Angeles, and an even larger 
proportion in the three southern cities, reported income 
from temporary sources. Some of this income, such as 
unemployment compensation, was received for a very 
limited period of time; most of it came from small 
amounts earned doing an occasional odd job, or returning 
to their old jobs for a few days or weeks. But some in 
each city—about one tenth of all those interviewed—re- 
ported earning $600 or more during the year of the study. 

The combined income received from insurance benefits, 
from investments, pensions, earnings from boarders and 
roomers, and the occasional earnings of their wives, meant 
that approximately two thirds of the aged men in Los 
Angeles, and half those in the other six cities, received $50 
or more a month during the year studied. From 8 to 17 
percent (varying with the different cities) had over $125 
a month. But some of these larger incomes were due to 
steady employment. When the labor market changes, o1 
the health of the workers deteriorates, these incomes will 
drop drastically. 

But even $50 or $60 a month yields a meager living, 
especially if the income cannot always be relied upon. 
The case of Harold Athan is perhaps representative. He 
was a carpenter laid off at sixty-five. In 1941, he was 
unable to find other employment, try as he would. His 
monthly insurance payments amounted to $21. He sup- 
plemented this by earnings as gardener or handyman, 
which averaged about $20 a month. But he and his wife 
(who at sixty-two was not yet entitled to insurance pay- 
ments) couldn’t “make ends meet” on around $40. She 
helped out by taking in a roomer whose payments added 
$25 monthly to the family resources. On this income, the 
Athans and Mrs. Athan’s invalid brother, long dependent 
on them, had to “get along,” hoping for “another job 
soon.” 

From one third to one half of the aged men interviewed 
had income from all sources of less than $50 a month. 
As has been pointed out, one tenth had only their insurance 
benefits. The balance had some additional income, but the 
amounts were-so small that their total was less, on the 
average, than $50 a month. Sometimes the added sum was 
the interest on small savings accounts. In such cases, the 
savings were frequently tapped to help meet living costs. 
This was the experience of Mr. and Mrs. Woodbridge, 
who had lived for twenty-three years in their own unmort- 
gaged home in one of the southern cities. Their 6-room 
bungalow, worth $2,850, was modestly furnished, clean 
and neat. They had saved about $3,000 which had been 
cautiously deposited in two (Continued on page 29) 
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The Vineyard by Marion Olds 


Portrait of a 
Community 


For this season’s exhibit, the Chaffey Com- 
munity Art Association of Ontario, Cali- 
fornia, invited artists in the vicinity to 
portray the life of the community, which 
includes eight rural towns. Local artists, 
and those working in war plants nearby, 
painted vineyards and other rural scenes, 
the industries, towns, and the neighbor- 
hood children. There were forty-four 
pictures in the exhibit, which attracted 
great crowds and was later circulated 
among the elementary and junior high 
schools and libraries. Purchases were 
made for schools and individual homes. 


Cucamonga Siding by Anders Aldrin 


‘ on 


Anders Aldrin at work (with audience) at Cucamonga 


A Truce Upon Your Housing! 


by DOROTHY ROSENMAN 


As her own contribution to a new American decennial, here a self-made 


““houser”’ 


ventures with refreshing candor along the bristling trench lines 


where private industry confronts public housing. Since the aim of both 
is adequate postwar homes, she holds they should and can get together. 


WHEN I HEARD THAT 1943 MARKED THE TENTH ANNIVERSARY 
of public housing in the United States, my first reaction 
was: “Tain’t so. The Wagner act wasn’t passed before °37.” 
Then it came over me that public housing is a large 
term covering a program that has been evolving for some 
time and is still in the process of evolution. 

I am disturbed when opponents of public housing con- 
fuse the 1933 pattern with that in present use. It had 
flaws which today’s pattern does not have. It was essen- 
tially a make work program to which housing was inci- 
dental and costly. I am equally disturbed when public 
housers assume a cocksure loyalty to every comma in the 
present formula. Neither attitude helps the cause of low 
income families which cannot find a decent home at a 
price they can afford. 

A vast home construction program is looked upon as 
one of the bootstraps by which the United States can pull 
itself into peacetime prosperity. It is high time to con- 
sider the arguments arrayed against public housing, the 
defects and the values of pre-war public housing, and 
the signposts pointing to successful postwar housing for 
all income groups. 

While many advocates of public housing zealously 
guard a formula of aid and administration which obvi- 
ously requires changes in light of experience, its opponents 
bluster and threaten any resumption of the program after 
the war, and add to the confusion by striking out in all 
directions to solve the problem—which they acknowledge. 
- Nonetheless, the greatest milestone marking the tenth 
anniversary of public housing is the absence of apathy. 
The greatest gain achieved to date is that there is uni- 
versal acknowledgment that something must be done 
about it. 


THE NEXT GAIN Is OBVIOUS. IN COMMUNITIES OVER THE 
country, 109,533 slum dwellings have been demolished 
and 105,373 new dwellings have been built. (These fig- 
ures do not include war housing construction.) How- 
ever, it is estimated that approximately a third of our 
27,749,200 non-farm families are still living in substand- 
ard homes. Though there are other important gains 
which I,shall take up later, I should like to point out at 
once that the families still in substandard homes present 
a formidable challenge and opportunity to all who are 
interested in housing construction, housing finance, local 
economy, ‘and social well being. The forces equipped to 
meet that challenge are disintegrated, unprepared to mar- 
shal the knowledge, experience, and good will necessary 
to tackléva tremendous task. Present activity is devoted 


largely to mudslinging, presentation of exploded panaceas, 


and wind filled statements. But here and there we find 
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_tion. It is the responsibility of the entrepreneur, aided | 


the hatchet buried and serious attempts being made by 
both sides to meet the situation. 

On the whole we’re not back where we started in 1933. 
We have been enriched by certain experience which will 
be. most helpful in formulating a new program if pro- 
ponents of private enterprise and public endeavor will 
review that experience together and on this foundation 
chart a future course. 


Rehabilitation Isn’t the Answer 


I sTARTED IN “HOUSING” BY RECOGNIZING THE NEED FOR RE- 
housing the families in New York City tenements. As] 
rolled my baby carriage along Central Park West I saw 
many half vacant buildings in the side streets and even 
some facing the park. So I went to the New York City 
Housing Authority, which was just in its formative 
months, and suggested the rehabilitation of old housing 
that was structurally sound and situated in neighborhoods 
that would provide park and playground facilities, good 
transportation and schools. I was interviewed—and I use 
that word advisedly—by an impatient young woman who 
got me out of her office in record time. Although she 
left me with the impression that I was half-baked (and I 
really did not know anything about housing), she, had 
given me no information to dispel my hopes of solving 
the housing problem through rehabilitating existing struc- 
tures. 

If I were a preacher I would use this experience as th 
text of my story. 3 

Not only the general public but the majority of those in 
the building and real estate field still look to rehabilitation 
as a solution. In these ten years, no one has taken the 
trouble to explain that rehabilitation is usually expensive 
and rarely practical. I have found out for myself that 
while it often provides gadgets it seldom provides essential 
space, light, and air. I have found out that spotty ‘reha- 
bilitation does nothing for the neighborhood and that 
people move from a rundown neighborhood just as they 
move from a badly maintained house. I have found out 
a great deal more about the costs and instability of such 
conversion. Nevertheless the National Association of 
Home Builders of the United States, gathered in confer. 
ence at Cleveland on November 15, 1943, still could sa 

A great reservoir of existing structures conveniently si 
ated and structurally sound is available for conversion. Th 
is no necessity for building all new housing for the le 
income group. . . . Secondhand housing, like secondhan 
automobiles, can adequately serve, provided it confort 
with minimum requirements of decency, safety, and sanit 


federal credit, to convert many slum structures into lival 
and decent shelter. * 
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Flave representatives of the National Association of 
ome Builders been hustled out of the office, too? I am 
raid so. No one has made clear the feeble contribution 
at rehabilitation can make to the total picture in normal 
mes. Wherever I go, whether in real estate, financial 
building circles, rehabilitation is given as the panacea, 
e substitute for a public housing program. 


ousers’ Errors 


ERE IS A JOB FOR THE LOCAL HOUSING AUTHORITIES. THEY 
ould collate the facts on this subject and on many other 
‘bjects as well, and set them forth for public scrutiny, 
mment, and refutation. The absence of such facts has 
ot only retarded progress but has acted as a boomerang 
ainst the desired objectives. 
‘A housing authority should not be merely a group of 
»vernment employes who administer public housing. 
‘should be a broad-gauge body activated by the desire 
obtain its objective through every well considered 
eans. It must act as the clearing house for information, 
eas, contacts. It should not sit apart from the commun- 
‘and hand forth decisions. 
On the one hand, the housing authority should ex- 
jore ways and means enabling private production to meet 
¢ housing needs of families farther and farther down 
‘e income ladder. To this end it should work with 
embers of the real estate, building, and financial pro- 
ssions. On the other hand, the authority should plan 
ad present public housing as a complement to that pro- 
yam. 
'Though there may be a straggling zealot here and there, 
do not know a single responsible advocate of public 
pusing who would recommend spending one dollar of 
ublic funds for housing if private enterprise can build 
sund structures for low income families with profit. Most 
“oponents of public housing believe it is an auxiliary to 
‘ivate enterprise; that the local, state or federal govern- 
.ent should furnish loans and grants only when private 
aterprise cannot provide adequate housing. But the 
ablic does not understand this. , 


For some reason or other—and I suspect the underlying ~ 


sason to be the housing expert’s tendency to hustle the 
ublic out of the office—the average citizen has received 
1¢ impression that public housing is intended as a sub- 
itute for privately produced homes. The articulate op- 
onents of public housing have fostered that conception, 
1ough most of them know better. They demand an end 
, it on the ground that it competes with private endeavor. 
‘hey furnish no proof to back up this accusation. It is, 
ideed, untrue. Homes subsidized by public funds are 
nanted by families whose incomes are not sufficient to 
varrant their paying an economic rent for a dwelling 
thich meets standard specification. There are, of course, 
<ceptions—during the war, public housing has been 
pened to high paid war workers. The misconception is 
fe, but wartime housing is not my theme. 


Recently I had occasion to speak at three conferences 


Savings and Loan Associations in widely separated 
rts of this country. I would venture the guess that the 
elve hundred men in those three audiences were sympa- 
etic to a slum clearance program but were convinced 
at the present one is in competition with their enter- 
ises. To a man, they believed that public housing proj- 
ts were accepting tenants drained from the better hous- 
g of the community and that families in the very lowest 
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brackets were not eligible. The tenant intake formula 
that I gave—the formula in use since the first Wagner 
act house was opened—was considered interesting. No 
Opposition to it was voiced in any of the discussions that 
followed. I was amazed and bewildered to find that this 
formula, carefully evolved so as to keep off the toes of 
privately financed housing, was completely unknown to 
the rank and file of the men assembled and even to the 
heads of Savings and Loan Associations. The fault lies 
equally with those who have not sought information but 
acé@pted hand-out stories, and with the public housers 
who have ostrich-like inclinations. 

Many folks in the public housing field accuse me of 
having “gone over to private enterprise.” I do confer with 
those in the private housing field. I disagree with the atti- 
tude of any public houser that keeps him out of touch 
with all other folks, that leaves him thinking all goodness, 
honesty, wisdom is wrapped in his special bundle. 

I find the average businessman uninformed but curious 
about many aspects of public housing. While some an- 
tagonists are just against anything and everything, there 
are others who have constructive suggestions. 


The Other Side of the Picture 


IN MY OPINION THE ARGUMENTS AGAINST PUBLIC HOUSING 
fall into several categories; 

The first is that it entails an expenditure of public funds 
and adds to the total tax burden. That argument is 
countered by estimating the cost of slums to the taxpayer 
—the extra sanitation, fire, police, and health costs—and 
by the necessity of making social progress, even though 
it entails public expense. 

The second argument claims unwarranted competition 
with private enterprise and points to the ability of the 
secondhand home to fit the need. I have already given 
my answer to this. 

The third argument charges public construction with 
being more costly than private construction. Contrary to 
popular belief, the government itself does not build. All 
construction is done through private building firms se- 
lected by local housing authorities through public bidding. 
Publicly financed construction may be more expensive but 
neither group today has the data to substantiate or dis- 
prove this accusation. To compare public and private 
construction, identical circumstances are required. The 
construction must be on the same type of terrain, in the 
same climate, must use the same materials, the same archi- 
tectural design. ; 

The fourth argument, and it is frequently voiced, is 
that everyone who really wants to work can earn suff- 
cient money to buy or rent in the normal market. I have 
spoken with many people who believe this. Most of 
them have never come to grips with the actual facts. A 
short time ago I sat at dinner in Boston with a builder 
and a member of a large financial institution. Neither 
man was an ogre intent on killing all social progress. One 
said he had several poor relations who were shiftless and 
would always require financial aid. He thought only 
shiftless people needed help. I asked if the workers in 
New England mill towns were shiftless or were willing 
to do a full week’s work. He admitted that they did a— 
full week’s work when it was available, but that their 
annual income still was insufficient to purchase or pay 
rent on the adequate house which can be supplied at pres- 
ent by private enterprise. These men have not been alone 
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in their failure to understand, and they are not alone in 
acknowledging a change of heart once the facts are pre- 
sented. 


The New Line of Attack 


Many OPPONENTS OF PUBLIC HOUSING HAVE CEASED TO LAY 
stress on these four arguments. They have new ones. One 
is aimed at the roots of the present method of administer- 
ing subsidy. They acknowledge that private financing 
cannot reach the bottom income groups. They hope to 
be able to produce lower cost homes when the war is over 
and thus to reach an income level beneath what they now 
serve. They-also hope that the national income level will 
remain higher pitched than it was before the war and 
thus increase their market. 

The line of opposition has taken on a new objective. 
For those with incomes below their two hopes, they recom- 
mend that subsidy be given in the form of rent relief 
administered through regular relief channels and paid to 
landlords who operate privately financed buildings. 

This new line has its own obvious weakness. Thou- 
sands of tenants, victims of the unbridged chasm between 
housing production costs and wage scales, would be re- 
volted at the idea of applying for rent relief. There is a 
great difference between renting a house or an apartment 
known to have a public subsidy and taking a rent relief 
check to hand over to the landlord. One is in the class of 
farm aid, which carries no stigma because the cause be- 
hind the, need has been recognized as being beyond the 
farmer’s individual responsibility. The other—in normal 
times—is in the class of a gratuity to those whom society 
considers weak and shiftless. “Graded” rents, as increas- 
ingly practiced by many housing authorities, might be 
offered as a constructive counter-suggestion. 


Too Big and Too Uniform 


‘THE STRENGTH OF THE NEW LINE IS THAT IT PRODS TWO 
fundamental weaknesses of the public housing that has 
been built to date—size and architecture. Housing au- 
thorities have built tremendous “projects” and—with 
some very distinguished and delightful exceptions—have 
built them so that you can tell at a glance that they are 
public housing. When my young son came to visit me 


they cannot get acceptable privately financed housing at 
the rental they can afford, and they cannot get into publie 
housing because their incomes are too high. . 

It is definitely undesirable to build large public housing 
projects that dominate a neighborhood and mark it at one 
income level. Public housing should melt into the horizon 
of privately financed units. That would mean that public 
and private enterprise would have to work together in re- 
building an area. There are several ways of effecting 
such a relationship. This would call for cooperation and 
an end to backfence bickering. 

Much of the feeling against public housing comes from 
the smaller cities which have rebelled against architectural 
treatment alien to their way of living. Apartments are 
disliked in some places; row houses in others. A flat roof 
can alienate an entire community accustomed to pitched 
roofs. Innovations in living customs cannot be choked 
down people’s throats even though they bring certain ad- 
vances with them. The advances must be made within 
the pattern of the community. 

Last year, I visited some of the earlier war housing in 
Springfield, Mass. The city had resisted public housing: 
before the war. It had no housing authority. Row hous- 
ing was associated with an unpleasant type of company 
mill housing. When the war need was felt, a war housing. 
committee was organized; it negotiated a charming group: 
of homes known as Lucy Mallory Village. A local archi- 
tect had combined a knowledge of site planning and di- 
versified architectural design into a pleasing pattern; the: 
groups of attached houses are placed so skilfully that the 
people of Springfield do not think of them as row houses. 
and are enthusiastic about these new homes. That de- 
velopment will be disassociated from the much abused’ 
word “project.” “It demonstrates the value of neighbor- 
hood planning. ; 

Public housing has contributed much to an appreciatiom 
of the importance of site and community planning. Its. 
contribution has been different from that of the Federal 
Housing Administration, which has insisted upon certain 
land and building standards before insuring the mortgages: 
of privately financed homes and developments. But homes. 
erected with FHA assistance have been built for the most: 


part in the suburbs or on the outer rim of cities, where. 
land has been cheaper and more accessible. Public hous- 
ing, as part of a slum clearance program, has with few 
exceptions been built in the heart of cities on land cleared 
of substandard buildings. That land costs much more 
than it is worth. Excessive costs have often caused local 
housing authorities to put up with land planning stand- 
ards that they know to be poor. ~ 


at a Baltimore hospital last spring, he said, “I’ve come 
through all kinds of neighborhoods. I passed two public 
housing projects.” I laughed because though there were 
no signs on the buildings the child had identified them 
from the train window and had accepted the identification 
as commonplace. 

Large scale building brings certain economies, but I 
have heard that if size goes beyond a certain point it de- 
feats this objective. I have never been able to find out the 
economic size desirable as a building unit or management 
unit. Surely this is fundamental to future procedure. 
There would be variables, of course, but a slide rule of 
building and management economy needs to be made. 

There are social factors to be weighed as well as econ- 
omy. To my mind it is socially undesirable to build large 
communities for only one rung of the income ladder. We 
know that millionaires do not live in slums and blighted 
areas, yet small businessmen, doctors, lawyers who earn 
substantial sums do. Every slum clearance project dis- 
places families that are ineligible in the new project be- 
cause their incomes are too high. Unfortunately, many 
of these families are in the no man’s land of housing— 


Building for 2000 A.D. 


I WoULD sAY THAT PUBLIC HOUSING HAS INDICATED ONE WAY, 
toward rebuilding the overcrowded sections of our cities. 
but has erred even as it plowed a new path. It has demon- 
strated that many streets can be eliminated and replaced. 
by footpaths which lead to service streets, playgrounds, and 
recreation areas. It has demonstrated the coordination 
necessary between home.and school, play and recreation 
facilities, transportation, shopping, and health services. It 
has demonstrated that free space about buildings can be 
so organized as to provide useful play and garden areas 
instead of alleys, backyards, streets, and patches. 

It has shown by poor example, as-well as by good, that 
it is not wise to house too many (Continued on page 28) 
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The people of San Salvador Cuauhtenco gather to organize a Popular Library for their remote community 


he People’s Own Libraries 


A MEXICAN EXPERIMENT 


E Popurar Liprarigs oF THE Feperat District or Mex- 
| differ from libraries elsewhere because some of their 
se libraries resemble the county libraries of the United 
tes on which they are patterned. Like the county li- 
‘ries, they are administered from a center which has a 
on catalogue, making inter-library loans possible, and 
_ adapt themselves readily to changing local conditions. 
sere are other public libraries in Mexico, even in the 
Jeral District, which are under the Ministry of Educa- 
a. The Popular Libraries are part of the educational 
gram of the Federal District, itself. = —— 

“he Federal District, comparable to the District of Co- 


y, and a population of 1,800,000, with Mexico City as 
ycenter. Surrounding Mexico City on all sides are nu- 
wrous towns and villages, some in the flat bottom of the 
ley of Mexico, and others in the mountains which en- 
le it. There are industrial towns, most of them pro- 
ng paper and tissues. There are residential towns, 
‘ere many persons working in Mexico City have their 
mes. Still others are rural communities, where live 
ners who cultivate orchards or grow corn and maguey. 
jst of the people in the farming sections are of nearly 
e Indian blood, and in spite of the fact that many of 
n live comparatively close to Mexico City, with easy 
munication by bus or streetcar, they still speak the 
ye Nahuatl language. 

ie past two years, fourteen libraries have been 


i 


hbia except in size, includes 750 square miles of terri- 


by JUAN VICENS 


opened in the Federal District, four more are being or-. 
ganized, and plans are completed for opening an addi- 
tional twelve within the next few months. 


Most of the libraties are rectangular, one-room build- 


' ings, with windows forming the upper part of the two 
long walls, and bookshelves beneath the windows. The 
furniture consists of three long tables, each seating eight 
persons, and two smaller tables for the librarian and his 
assistant. The library of San Salvador Cuauhtenco, how- 
ever, is entirely different. San Salvador is a remote vil- 
lage in mountainous Milpa Alta, one of the rural Delaga- 
clones, or counties, of the Federal District. To go there 
from the town of Milpa Alta one must either walk or 
ride horseback—there is no automobile road. But to the 
people of San Salvador Cuauhtenco came news of a li- 
brary in Milpa Alta and of the service it was giving. They 
investigated, and decided that a library was something 
they, too, must have. So these simple peasant folk cleared 
out an old, long disused chapel, and then sent a commit- 
tee to the Central Department to ask for furniture and 
books. The request was granted, and a modern Popular 
Library was established in the seventeenth century set- 
ting, staffed by a young man of the village who speaks 
Nahuatl. 


Similar libraries will be opened shortly in San Pablo 


_ Oxtotepec and San Pedro Atocpan, near San Salvador, and 
petitions for others have been received within the past 
few months. Before making the request, each commu- — 
nity has prepared a building, so enthusiastic are the peo- 
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ple over the prospect ot having a place where they and 
their children may go to read and learn. 

So far the principal service of all the Popular Libraries 
has been reading and reference work inside the building. 
Lending service has been limited for two reasons: the li- 
braries do not yet have enough books for both lending 
and reference, and a satisfactory plan for circulating books 
and guaranteeing their safe return has not been perfected. 

The number of volumes in the Popular Libraries 
varies from 800 to nearly 2,000. In each community the 
books have been carefully selected to fit the character of 
the town and its particular needs. A large residential 
community near Mexico City, where there are many high 
school students, has a collection very different from that 
of an industrial or agricultural community. Though the 
books do not circulate, which certainly has limited their 
use, a total of nearly 120,000 was read last year. 

In each of the villages where there is now a library or 
where one is planned, a Society of Friends of the Popu- 
lar Library has been formed. These organizations are 
made up of interested residents with a Junta, or execu- 
tive committee, representing various local groups—ejidos 
(farm collectives), trade unions, smaller neighboring vil- 
lages, teachers, and others interested in the growth of the 
libraries. 

The societies obtain more books, or money with which 
to buy them, by soliciting funds from individuals and or- 
ganizations. They spread library news, inviting people to 
use the service as frequently as possible, making known 
its educational advantages, the kinds of books available, 
and the fact that there is no charge for their use. They 
express to the director of the Popular Libraries the com- 
munity views as to the types of books desired and the 
services needed. They help the director decide who 
should have borrowing privileges, and give borrowers a 
card signed by the Junta. They cooperate with the direc- 
tor and the staff members in organizing lectures, pa- 
geants, plays, and educational radio and film programs. 

The societies have grown very rapidly. Particularly in- 
teresting and colorful were the public meetings in the 
villages in the Ajusco Sierra inhabited by Mexican In- 
dians. There the people showed great interest in the dis- 
cussions. Contrary to local tradition, the women were 
active participants. Many came with a child wrapped in 


the rebozo. These village women spoke, made intelli 
gent suggestions, and often were chosen as members o 
the Junta. | 

In one village an Indian woman took an outstanding 
part in the organization meeting, had excellent ideas, anc 
was selected as one of the principal members of the 
Junta. Just before our departure, she, with other women 
came to the bus to give us parting gifts of cheese, cracker: 
and pulque, and in the course of conversation told us thai 
she was illiterate. But that did not keep her from retain 
ing her membership on the library’s executive committee 
Unhappy over her own inability to read and write, she 
was determined that her own children should not be 
handicapped in the same way. We know that her en 
thusiasm will be extremely valuable to the library in het 
village. 

Once the societies were formed, the authorities of the 
Department of the Federal District decided it would be 
helpful to hold a library conference in Mexico City. In 
spite of the fact that this conference was held on work 
days and that many of the delegates came from long dist: 
ances and at their own expense, there was a surprisingly 
large attendance. The two hundred delegates, many ol 
them unmistakably workers or peasants, met in the Peo: 
ple’s Theater. They followed enthusiastically and closely 
every turn of the discussion affecting their libraries. They 
studied problems of administration, worked out reason: 
able solutions, and by the close of the conference they 
had laid out a detailed program for future activities. Dur 
ing the convention, twenty-one petitions were received 
for new libraries, and plans are now under way to add 
twelve to the fourteen already functioning. 

The interest shown in the conference disproves the 
widespread but mistaken belief that Mexicans in the 
lower economic brackets, particularly peasants, have ne 
desire to improve their intellectual and cultural life. That 
this belief is without foundation is demonstrated by_ the 
simple fact that many of these men and women came 
long distances at great personal sacrifice to attend the 
three-day meeting. The Popular Library movement 
proves also that when governmental authorities undertake 
a scheme genuinely related to the needs of the peo. 
ple, the people themselves help carry the program for: 
ward with enthusiasm and intelligence. ¥ 
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Delegates from the various Societies of Friends of the Popular Libraries attend a three-day conference in Mexico : City 
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| SMUTS, by F. S. Crafford, Doubleday, Doran. 322 pp. Price $3.50. 


PROFESSOR AT LARGE, 


rice $3.50. by Stephen Duggan. Macmillan. 468 pp. 
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L BIOGRAPHY TODAY IS HISTORY WRITING. IN THIS TWEN- 
th century even the lives of the humble can hardly be 
‘lerstood without some awareness of the national and 
ernational events that have helped to shape them. But it 
Iso true that historiography has become more biographical. 
though the historian no longer attributes marked trends 
finternational relations to the machinations of individuals, 
thas come to respect psychological factors. No account 
wecent world happenings can be considered complete if it 
S$ Mot contain some recognition of the impact of person- 
dies. 

Ir. Pope renders a service to Russian-American relations 
this competent biography of a man who has consistently 
Iked for the rapprochement of the Soviet Union and the 
stern democracies. Though one may suspect that this 
sistency is a little exaggerated in these pages, certainly 
s possible to trace a continuous aim—from concern for the 
cess of the Russian Revolution, through years of activity 
t in behalf of disarmament and then of security for all 
ice loving nations, to the now dominant policy of defeat of 
, Axis as the immediate task. 

~he author touches lightly on all disagreements that have 
en between the Soviet Union and the United States, 
ugh he yields a heavy brush in depicting the iniquities of 
Neville Chamberlain government in England. In spite 
‘this rather obvious desire to allay American suspicions 
e book was, of course, written before the Moscow Con- 
ence), this biography is persuasive and enjoyable. It 
"rs no sensational revelations but gives simple and satis- 
-ory explanations for many things that have puzzled 
nericans. 

iLitvinoff’s own public addresses, quoted at length, help to 
ke clear that progression of Soviet foreign policy which 
inetimes has seemed so mysterious. Here one may see 
« the aim of that policy has not changed, though a series 
itmergencies, often correctly anticipated by Litvinoff, have 
seatedly forced the Soviet government to reverse its strategy. 
ms the Russian attack on eastern Poland appears to have 
in almost inevitable when Hitler, unhindered by the other 
wers, sought to possess himself of the whole of that border 
blic. The attack on Finland, in 1939, however, seemed 
itvinoff, then out of office, an unfortunate episode that 
iid and should have been avoided. Fully to understand 
t several eclipses of Litvinoff himself, each of them ending 
‘return to public life with the full confidence of his 
er, one would have to examine the nature of dictatorship. 


LirviNoFF Is PRESENTED AS A STATESMAN WHO NEVER MADE 
erious mistake, Mr. Crafford’s Jan Smuts is a portrait 
, figuratively speaking, all the warts showing. Ameri- 
s should read this book for its interesting and honest 
entation of South African affairs. It is also biography at 
ry high level of disinterested reporting. 

ith all his admiration for the soldier and statesman, the 
or conveys the feeling that, even at the age of seventy- 
r years, Smuts remains a dangerous, even a sinister 
re. The general is, of course, an outstanding advocate 
world organization. But since his early manhood this 
always meant, and still means, the expansion of the 
ish Empire. Smuts’ imperialism is Rhodesian and unre- 
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penting. It involves disregard for the aspirations of colored 
peoples and an economic concern of government with the 
interests of capital and not with those of humble bread- 
winners. Smuts has sacrificed the future internal peace of 
Africa to his ambition. If he realizes his dream and crowns 
his brilliant career with the presidency of a political world 
organization, he surely will initiate policies which, however 
lofty in conception, cannot but again threaten the peace of 
the world. 


COMPARED WITH THE OTHER TWO BOOKS IN THIS GROUP, PRo- 
fessor Duggan’s recollections may be considered as of much 
lesser caliber. But future historians will find significance, 
too, in these chapters from the life of one of the first 
Americans to make the improvement of international rela- 
tions a professional career outside the field of diplomacy. 

As an educator, Mr. Duggan has always sensed the im- 
portance of cultural differences in world affairs. Latin Amer-. 
ica and eastern Asia, in his later years, have for him been 
regions for the application of lessons learned earlier in Europe 
and, indeed, in the cosmopolitan milieu of our American 
community and college life. Through his patient concern 
with the problems of scholars from every part of the world, 
he has been, and remains, instrumental in reshaping the 
facilities which this rich nation can offer them. No man in 
this century has made more devoted friends for America 
among the scientific workers of the world. 


New York 


Bruno LASKER 


Miners—Their Job, Struggles and Leaders 
MEN AND COAL, by McAllister Coleman. With a foreword by John 

Chamberlain. Farrar & Rinehart. 350 pp. Price $3, postpaid by Survey 

Associates, Inc. 

WAR AGAIN BRINGS HOME THE SIMPLE FACT THAT COAL AND 
iron are the basic yardsticks of our national military power. 
The history of both is dramatic; that of coal more filled with 
human strife. 

“Men and Coal” is authentic history. Its pages throb with 
human life and struggle. McAllister Coleman accurately 
notes both the tragic human waste and the prodigal operating 
and utilization waste of a rich natural resource; and also 
the tardy but gradual emergence of better working relations 
and more scientific methods of mining, conservation and use. 
But coal economy still remains to be coordinated with 
national economy. Rival fuels are not yet looked at with 
scientific and coordinating eyes but as if a baleful and belliger- 
ent glare might help to dominate the competitive field. 

The miner’s skilled craftsmanship, his love of his haz- 
ardous job with its many casualties, his struggles for better 
living conditions, better safety methods, the bloody suppres- 
sion of his strikes are vividly and understandingly told. 

Necessarily much space is given to the United Mine Work- 
ers Union and its long fight with the operators, its crushing 
defeats, and dramatic victories. The miners’ leaders loom 
large. They should: They have not opposed but urged, 
scientific developments and the miner’s right to share in 
the results. John L. Lewis’s leadership, his early conflicts 
with operators, and his more recent conflict with the govern- 
ment are all told, not with exaggeration but with perhaps 
too little emphasis on certain facts. Lewis emerges a large 
figure on the national horizon. But implicit in Mr. Cole- 
man’s facts are certain unexpressed conclusions which at this 
particular moment in history should be stated. 

Lewis obtained his 1923 Jacksonville Scale ($7.50 per day 
base pay) by pressure, not by negotiation. Mr. Hoover came 
to his aid. Both hailed the contract as the stabilization of 
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the industry. Both ignored the simple economic fact that 
there were too many mines, too many miners, too much pro- 
duction capacity. Operators soon began to repudiate the 
contract. Lewis surrendered. Districts were left to negotiate 
their own contracts. This was a major retreat. His pres- 
sured contract had failed. Wages dropped to a third of the 
Jacksonville Scale by 1933. The union was in desperate 
straits. 

Came the Roosevelt Administration and Section 7-A of 
NIRA guaranteeing collective bargaining. Congress wrote 
labor rights into law. Lewis saw his opportunity. In a 
swift organization campaign he rebuilt his membership. 
Then followed a new contract, the first stable United Mine 
Workers contract of general north-south application, nego- 
tiated under the security of an act of Congress and public 
policy. The Supreme Court invalidated this law. Congress 
enacted the same rights in NLRB. Lewis again in due time 
negotiated a new contract of national scope—a stable con- 
tract. It also stuck. The Roosevelt Administration had 
given labor the opportunities of law and public policy. 

These facts reveal a labor leader of extraordinary ability, 
but without understanding of the strength and security in- 
herent in democratic methods. Fascinated by autocratic 
power he has made disastrous mistakes: his refusal to take 
issue with the Hoover-Coolidge regime when his Jacksonville 
contract collapsed; his desertion of his followers to join his 
enemies in support of Willkie in 1940; his strike against his 
“no strike” pledge; his failure to place responsibility for 
food price inflation on Congress, when questioned on the sub- 
ject by a Senate committee, by pointing out that they had 
failed to give the President adequate power or adequate 
means to curb food prices while giving full power to 
stabilize wages, which had been effectively used. 

New York Merte D. VincENT 


War as a Science 
MAKERS OF MODERN STRATEGY — Muritary THoucut From 

MACHIAVELLI To “HITLER, edited by Edward Mead Earle with the col- 

laboration of Gordon A. Craig and Felix Gilbert. Princeton University 

Press. 553 pp. Price $3.75, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 

“IT Is THE PURPOSE OF THIS BOOK,” STATES ITS EDITOR, Dr. 
Earle of the Institute for Advanced Study at Princeton, “to 
explain the manner in which the strategy of modern war has 
developed, in the conviction that a knowledge of the best 
military thought will enable Anglo-Saxon readers to com- 
prehend the causes of war and the fundamental principles 
which govern the conduct of war. We believe that eternal 
vigilance in such matters is the price of liberty.” 

The twenty contributors to this volume (half of them 
refugee scholars from France and Germany) have done an 
admirable job. It seems to me that this book will survive 
as one of the few war books which will deserve to be read 
in later years by student and general reader alike. War 
as a science and an art, war as an act of politics, is no longer 
the domain of the professional soldier alone. The under- 
_ standing of the making of strategy concerns all of us. 

It is impossible, in a short review, to do justice to the 
scholarship which characterizes this volume. The table of 
contents gives some idea of its scope. The first section is 
devoted to the origins of modern war from the sixteenth to 
the eighteenth century. It includes studies on Machiavelli; 
Vauban, who planned Louis XIV’s fortification systems; 
Frederick the Great; Guibert, and Bilow. The following 
section, on the great interpreters of Napoleon, discusses the 
strategy of, Jomini and Clausewitz. The third section reviews 
the strategists from the nineteenth century to the first World 
War. Here the outstanding contributions seem to me to be 
the ones on the economic foundations of military power, on 
Engels and Marx, and on Moltke and Schlieffen. The next 


chapter treats the strategy from the first World War to the 


second: Churchill, Lloyd George, Clemenceau, Ludendorff; 
an appraisal of Lenin, Trotsky, and Stalin; Maginot; Liddell 
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‘bands of Yugoslavia or France is murder on the streets o} 


- guilt among them, we cannot revenge ourselves on then 


objectivity, its broad and loving outlook. The author s 


child, but all children, he is able to give us pictures of 


Hart, and Haushofer. The final section, “Sea and Air War,” 
traces the military thought of Mahan and his European 
followers, the naval strategy of Japan, and the skyways of 
Douhet, Mitchell, and Seversky. } 

The reader will miss many great “makers of strategy. 
Caeser is mentioned only occasionally. Napoleon is’ repre. 
sented by his interpreters. And while the brilliant epilogue 
goes into the Nazi concept of war, it fails to appraise Hitler’s 
military strategy, especially in his Russian campaigns. The 
explanation that some of the greatest soldiers are missing 
from the story because they were more tacticians than strate- 
gists, or because their strategy was recorded on the battlefield, 
not on the printed page, is not quite convincing. 

As a footnote, I should like to call attention to the fact 
that the name of the ingenious Flemish mapmaker, Mercator, 
is not mentioned once. Students of military history have 
utterly neglected the impact of geographical concepts on the 
making of strategy. But a global strategy cannot be under- 
stood without an understanding of the “world view” of its 
maker. For over 400 years, Mercator’s projections of a flat 
world have deeply and often unconsciously formed the think- 
ing and the planning of those strategists who reached out 
for world conquest. He deserves his place in this book. 
University of Pittsburgh Hans W. WEIGERT 


What Have We Done to the Children? 


THEY SHALL INHERIT THE EARTH, by Otto Zoff. Day. 258 pp. 
Price $3, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


THIs Is A MOST TIMELY BOOK. ITs MESSAGE IS ALL THE MORE 
authoritative in that it is based on research begun long before 
the events which now make it so significant. Otto Zoff, a 
Czech scholar and writer, began his studies twenty years ago, 
when the Western world, which had seen the Children’s 
Charter approved by the League of Nations, was convinced 
that the right of the child to food, shelter, and care would 
be preeminent. This book is a frightful testimony to the 
failure of these hopes. 

Mr. Zoff spares none of us. We see in his picture the 
children of all nations suffering, dying, fighting back, plan- 
ning with incredible courage and tenacity, working in Russia, 
studying secretly in Poland, helping guerillas in Yugoslavia 
and Greece, farming in England, and we know that these 
children will never be satisfied to sink back into a “child 
world” again. He faces the fact that millions of children, 
for all their patriotism, are leading a life of what is neither 
more nor less than banditry. He asks, “What will happen 
to them after the war? What will they do and what can 
we do with them?” ; 

The two chapters, “Young Americans and the War,” and 
“The Lost Children of America,’ are a searching analysis 
of problems which trouble this country. He sees children 
disturbed and insecure mentally; he sees young girls crowding 
to the army camps; the Juvenile Courts filled with young 
delinquents. The act which is patriotic duty in the guerilla 


New York. But he reminds us of the simple truth that busy 
children are good children. The extraordinary record of 
Soviet Russia, which once again leads the way in utilizing 
the services of children, and in rehabilitating those who have 
been orphaned or left derelict by war, proves this: 3 

But Mr. Zoff sounds a warning note. All over the world 
children are starving. They are sick, tuberculous, rickety 
How can they wait for succor until the day of victory comes 
These children are our children, says Mr. Zoff. There is n 


And yet it is the children who are paying a price so 
that all the punishment we can devise for the war g 
cannot exceed it. 


Not the least remarkable feature ofthis book is its abso 


‘to have no national bias; and so, loving not a child, or # 


describable poignancy, in simple and moving language; to 
thow us in a dozen nations the future at work. And so 
the book ends on a note of hope. In spite of the hideous 
rruelty of Nazi and fascist rulers, of the suffering of China’s 
couth, of what children endure today from famine, disease, 
combing, exile, the concentration camp—if the children can 
ee saved alive there is still hope for the world. 

New York Dorotuy Moutton MAYER 


Ethical Approach to World Problems 


HRISTIAN BASES OF WORLD ORDER. The Merrick Lectures for 


|e cece Cokesbury, Press. 255 pp. Price $2, postpaid by Survey 


CHIS LITTLE VOLUME oF THE Merrick Lectures at Onto 
WWesleyan University deals in a distinguished way with the- 
blogy, ethics, and contemporary world problems. The intro- 
‘uctory lecture by Vice-President Wallace undertakes to 
state American democratic ideals in Christian terms. The 
our theological lectures by widely known scholars—Bishop 
"rancis J. McConnell, Willis J. King, Edgar S. Brightman, 
nd Umphrey Lee—illustrate the variety in Protestant think- 
ag. There is no one “line,” but a vigorous social, demo- 
watic ethic informs the discussion. 

Under the heading, “Factors in World Order,” appear 
he following: A scholarly lecture by Gonzalo Baez-Camargo 
n the race problem; an expert analysis of the basis of eco- 
omic freedom by John B. Condliffe; an original discussion 
f land and human welfare by Bjarne Braatoy; a vigorous 
xposition of the politics of human welfare from the view- 
oint of the new freedoms by Vera Micheles Dean; an 
inent physician’s analysis of the world problem of health 
Dr. Charles-Edward A. Winslow; a challenging survey 
f the international labor situation by Carter Goodrich; and 
moving appeal for a new basis of international education 
y Reinhold Schairer. 

The necessity for full employment after the war is per- 
aps the most significant single emphasis. It recurs in dif- 
isrent contexts, not as a slogan but as practical realism. 

A feature of the presentation was the organization, with 
ne lectures as a nucleus, of a conference on the same general 
ubject under the auspices of the Methodist Board of Mis- 
ions. Seminars, including in their personnel members of 
\ifferent communions, gave reports based on several months 


irounded, and a chastened but courageous mood. 
wWew York F, Ernest JOHNSON 


eter Slavek Is a Symbol 

RIVAL AND DEPARTURE, by Arthur Koestler. Macmillan. 180 pp. 
Price $2, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 

“HE EXILED AUTHORS HAVE CAUSED NO SMALL REVOLUTION IN 
ction writing. The individual affairs of their heroes and 
seroines are tied up with the sufferings of the world at large. 
“wenty-two-year-old Peter Slavek, hero of Arthur Koestler’s 
‘fth book, is devoted to the cause of freedom. Refusing to 
ive information to his native country’s fascists, he went 
arough all the tribulations of a political prisoner in a fascist 
rture camp, until he managed to escape to “Neutralia,” the 
ind without blackout. There he met a girl with whom he 
ell in love, and a woman physician who cured his paralyzed 
g by means of psychoanalysis. When the two women left 
r America, Peter decided to follow and to embark upon a 
riting career. But just before the liner took off, he changed 
is mind and rushed back to enlist with one of the anti- 


iven in the book), once again to fight against the enemies 
freedom. 

| Peter is very ably portrayed, and yet he is a symbol rather 
an an individual. For he represents the great fraternity 
revolutionary intellectuals who are spread across all 
intries and nations, those who serve a cause and stick to it 
spite of all, instead of escaping from the past like the non- 
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f study. The entire event reflected serious thought, factually . 


scist powers (no names of countries or political parties are. 


political refugees. This category has often been slandered, 
and Mr. Koestler well defends those déracinés who refuse 
to regard their hunger for justice as a neurosis, who fight 
for the common people even though they really do not 
belong among them. 

Peter, the “neurotic,” did not betray his collaborators even 
though the fascists broke his nose, knocked out his teeth, 
and extinguished burning cigars on his body. He is not 
devoid of sentiment, but he has learned to “rationalize his 
emotions, to make his passions crystallize into geometrical 
patterns.” Small wonder that the fascists consider him, the 
individualist with a collective conscience, a dangerous foe 
of their superstate where the individuals are to become “mere 
cells in an organism of a higher order—a million-legged, 
million-armed cyclopean colossus.” 

The book is vigorously written, in a style at times remi- 
niscent of the Communist Manifesto of 1848, at others of the 
Bible. All the techniques of the narrative art, from chronicle- 
like recording to sophisticated flashbacks, are skilfully used to 
keep the reader in a state of suspense. Certain parts of the 
book ought to rank among the finest specimens of contem- 
porary prose: the description of a cattle-car full of Jews who, 
on their way to death, shout the song, “What shall we do 
when Messiah arrives?”; the pages dealing with the physical 
tortures of a prisoner in a fascist land; or the legend Peter 
wrote, called “The Last Judgment.” The theoretical dis- 
cussion between Peter and the fascist agent in “Neutralia” 
who tries to win him over, is bound to thrill the discerning 
reader. 

It is not difficult to identify the hero of this slim, yet 
substantial book with its remarkable author. For Mr. Koestler 
himself, who once was captured and sentenced to death by 
Spanish fascists and who had a narrow escape, continues, like 
Peter, to fight against the enemy. 
New York ALFRED WERNER 
The Puzzle That Is Yugoslavia 
MY NATIVE LAND, by Louis Adamic. Harper. 507 pp. Price $3.75, 

postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 

Louts ADAMIC HAS WRITTEN A BRILLIANT PAMPHLET IN BOOK 
length to defend his Slovenes against Rebecca West’s pro- 
Serb interpretation of the Yugoslav tragedy in her “Black 
Lamb and Grey Falcon.” The defense is carried to unbe- 
lievable extremes. The Serbs are accused of playing the 
Axis game; the British are accused of sinister and apparently 
anti-British conspiracy in the Balkans (although no docu- 
ments are cited, and the individual “agents” remain anony- 
mous), and in Mr. Adamic’s scale of values it is obviously a 
great vice to be under the influence of British agents, while 
it is a great virtue to follow the advice of their Soviet 
colleagues. A good deal of this author’s interpretation of 
American policy is on a par with the Stalinist attacks on the 
State Department and on Cordell Hull “before the Moscow 
pacts”—and it might be added that the opaque relations 
between the Tito and Mikhailovitch factions remain obscure 
after reading his passionate attacks on the British Mikhailo- 
vitch “legend,” especially after the newspapers have told us of 
the British officers who were taken prisoner when Tito’s 
Partisans lost a battle. ; 

However, Mr. Adamic is not a research scholar and current 
Yugoslav affairs are not to be documented in the conventional 
academic manner. It is also true that the composition of 
the Yugoslav government in exile holds out very poor promise 
for a new deal in Yugoslavia, and that its supporters at home 
and abroad do not seem to have a firm grasp of the dynamic 
forces in that country, or at large in Europe as a whole. 

In spite of disagreements with individual statements or 
even with whole sections of the book, I have found “My 
Native Land” fascinating reading because it somehow con- 
veys a sense of truthfulness and validity in its basic thesis. 
There is a good deal of conjectural history. There are state- 
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ments about the inevitable weaknesses of small nations that 
disregard the experience of Switzerland, The Netherlands, 
and the Scandinavian peoples, not to speak of Czechoslovakia. 
There is plenty of evidence of pronounced anti-Serb, anti- 
British, and anti-clerical bias. The fundamental thesis, how- 
ever, has strong historic logic behind it: Yugoslavia can only 
be viable in the future, in the light of its tragic past and in 
view of the success of Axis propaganda in intensifying its 
divisions, if it undergoes during the war the unifying experi- 
ence of a revolutionary war against the enemy within and 
without. 

Under the circumstances—and because of the need for 
Soviet aid as well as the hope that Bulgaria and Macedonia 
might be included—the dynastic attachments and the class 
associations of the government in exile are obviously a major 
obstacle. It is possible to view their development from a 
cynical Soviet power politics angle—there is a good deal in 
the record to document such an interpretation—but it is one 


of the virtues of Mr. Adamic’s approach that he makes It 
quite plausible that these things were inherent 1n the internal 
Balkan picture, and that the Soviet interest is not a causative 
but rather a strong parallel influence. a 

The book is full of colorful detail, based on Mr. Adamic's 
knowledge of the general background as well as of such 
channels of communication as have remained open during 
the war. It has a more earthy taste of closeness to the present 
problems of the southern Slavs than Rebecca West's beauti- 
ful book. And it confirms the general impression she man- 
aged to convey, of almost incredible vitality in the face of 
heroic suffering. 

“My Native Land” will be a terrible experience for those 
who think of postwar blueprints in terms of neat little 
abstractions like “quota force principles,” but if it brings such 
thought a step closer to historic reality it will have served 
its purpose. 


Brooklyn College Harry D. GmEonsE 


A TRUCE UPON YOUR HOUSING! 


(Continued from page 22) 
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families to the acre. Using expensive slum land—as the law 
directs them to do—housing authorities often have built 
projects that house too many families to the acre. The reason 
is understandable, but the judgment is debatable. It might be 
wiser to anticipate trends, especially since the buildings are 
being built to last a minimum of sixty years. 

The sixty-year amortization feature is itself questionable. 
I do not look for a miracle “dream” home to float down from 
heaven on a magic drafting board after the war, but I do 
expect construction and architectural progress. (I certainly 
do not anticipate a period of stagnation.) These buildings 
put up to last for sixty years may well be outdated in thirty. 
I am certain that the size of the rooms will be frowned on 
long before 1975. The year 2000 is likely to find all noses 
turned up at the sight of a 1940 public housing project. 

Noses may turn up too at the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company’s Parkchester and its proposed Stuyvesant Town 
(both in New York City), because they are built on the same 
high density, tall building, pattern as many of our public 
projects. On the other hand, the Metropolitan’s project in 
Arlington, Va., Park Fairfax, will probably weather the test 
of time because it conforms to the most advanced thinking 
of the moment—fine site planning, low density, adequate 
community facilities, and so on. 


What’s Behind the Grievances 


THOSE WHO ARE AGAINST PUBLIC HOUSING NOURISH CERTAIN 
other grievances. The first is that public housing does not 
pay taxes. True, it pays a stipend in lieu of taxes. The real 
difficulty lies in the fact that there has been no uniform 
national policy on tax payments Each community made its 
own dicker and the mayor who fussed longest and loudest 
got the largest amount. The Federal Public Housing Author- 
ity should meet with representatives of the localities in which 
there are housing authorities and determine upon a fair tax 
policy, one which would not hamper operations yet would 
satisfy the localities. That policy should not differ in Buffalo, 
Cincinnati, and Las Vegas. In the future, all public housing 
projects should pay a definite amount towards city expenses. 

A further complaint against public housing is that it is 
building upsa new entrenched interest—that the employes 
in more than. 600 local housing authorities and in the regional 
and Washington offices of the Federal Public Housing 
Authority are striving to perpetuate the program in order 
to keep their jobs. That is slightly tidiculous. Apply that 
indictment to the members of the forestry service or to the 
park service and you will find it untenable. 
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However, the accusation is based on a certain something 
that calls for consideration. In some housing authorities, 
the personnel has conceived the notion that the tenants are 
incidental to the project. Their tenant relations are poor; 
their methods of establishing eligibility and of checking on 
incomes are embarrassing. Fortunately this is not universally 
true, but such instances serve to dismay those of us who 
believe in a public housing program. Those who administer 
local housing authorities must guard against the “You do as 
we tell you” attitude; most tenants are reasonable when things 
are made clear to them. 


Many of the management techniques established by pub- 
lic housing have been studied and emulated by private — 


management. But sometimes there is a slip between the 
management manual and the execution. It is true that much 


depends upon personality; that tenant-management relations — 


are not always superlative in privately owned dwellings. But 
housing authorities need to be doubly careful because theirs 
is a public trust. 

The third complaint is that public housing is trying to 
kill off all private enterprise. Public housing authorities are 


accused of getting ready to gobble up the earth when the war_ 
is over. The truth is that neither the public housing cause 


nor the interests of private housing can be furthered with- 
out a united front. It is to the interest of private industry 


that public housing authorities act as experimental demon- — 


stration stations. They are not competitors. 
The fact is,.the local level of housing administration 
requires streamlining. So many divisions of housing are 


confusing to the public, to the building, real estate and finan- 


“ 


cial professions, and to the objectives they all seek. There — 


are too many jurisdictional disputes. There is teamwork 


among the agencies on the national level. The four branches 


of the National Housing Agency—the Federal Housing — 


a 


Administration, the Federal Home Loan Bank Administra- 
tion, the Federal Public Housing Authority, and the Home 
Use Service—are working in unison. It is time for coordina- 
tion on the local level. 


Is the local housing authority the logical nucleus around 


which such an organization can center? It is, if it does no 
isolate itself, and if it serves as a source of information 
counsel, and advice to the business, financial, and soci 
interests of the community. It is not, if it has failed to achieve 
the respect of the community. he ; 
It is time to put our housing house in order in ev 
locality so that we can proceed to get ready for the g 
job which should start when the war is won. 
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RED CROSS UNDER THE SOUTHERN CROSS 


(Continued from page 12) 
er ITT MENG re 


At the next landing, a Red Cross truck picked us up and 
[ had the front seat with the driver, a woman’s advantage 
inot to be sniffed at for a two-hour trip on dusty roads. Before 
istarting off, I had spied some soldiers leveling ground in front 
of a barracks, and they had put up a sign WPA Project 69! 
The last plane I had been in was called Hitler’s Hearse, and 
;another Miss F.E.M., which the boys said stood for Fixit 
Every Morning. All the planes have names—most of them 
itunny—and it adds a certain jauntiness to the spirits. 

So did food begged from the sergeant of a mess hall— 
yust a slice of bread, I told him. He produced three canned 
meat sandwiches, jam, canned grapefruit juice—all good. I 
called my confreres to come and get it—before the truck set 
us on our way in Admiral Halsey’s domain of sea, land, and 
lair. 


Noumea 


‘For Most or us, New CaLeDoNIA HAD BEEN JUST AN “ISLAND 
in the South Pacific.” It has come to mean to me one of the 
loveliest spots on earth—one to which veterans of the South 
Seas will be bringing their families when the war is over. It 
would be perfect for a winter vacation—two days or so from 
San Francisco—when the war is over and we fly in comfort 
again, 

As it turned out, we were to build our service club under 
Ithe flame trees of the town square in the little city of Nou- 
mea. The town itself is charming—built on hills overlook- 
ming a deep blue harbor and the houses settling in with 
some of the artistry of the French settlers. It was hard to 
@face the fact that there was no existing building we could 
acquire. True, from the Free French governor down, it was 
jagreed that we were to take over a small moving picture 
house with a dance floor attached. At the last moment, how- 
‘ever, the owner brought up a small proviso not mentioned 
hitherto—that of course we would supply another building 
efor the present tenants! This was at the end of a week of 
steady negotiations and after canvassing almost every other 
‘building in the place. 

Little as we had wished to tackle construction, there was 

nothing else to do. As the next move, Renee Guthman and 
‘Isabel Lee were left in charge to carry on by themselves 
with a little tent for an office under the trees on the square. 
eir good French was to enlist the help of the townswomen, 
sas their competence and charm did the cooperation of every 
branch of our armed services. On our second visit, a big bull- 
idozer was turning up ground. When Stan Sommer and | 
ent back to Australia we were armed with a list of essen- 
tials which could not be procured locally—a dreary list of 
(pipes and nozzles and elbows, as well as showers, toilets and 
ybasins. These, as well as many other things, were gathered 
up with no small difficulty on the mainland and put on a 
boat—only to be sunk on the way over. 
_ The building grew apace and then had to halt, waiting for 
e installations that did not come. However, it became al- 
ost a town project. General Harmon and the army pitched 
jin at every stage, and three months later I found it packed 
xo the doors and serving 7,000 servicemen a day. 


Rest Homes 
EST HOMES IN THIS WAR ARE ESTABLISHED TO ANSWER THE 
eed of men who have not been wounded but have been un- 
Jer excessive strain. Airmen and jungle fighters in the South 
eas often need release and recuperation, both nervously and 
hysically. In establishing these leave areas (their official 
ame) we had to look for locations which had the elements 
fun as well as health—a formula which will take on in- 
sreased importance as the Battle for the Pacific goes forward. 


| 
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We have an officers’ rest home near Noumea which had 
been the private country place of one of the French inhabi- 
tants, a woman clearly with an artistic bent. If you survive 
the racking roads, you come on a charming villa-like place, 
high on a cliff. An enormous white round table made from 
cement stands under a tree. The courtyard looks straight 
down an eighty-foot drop and from it you can shoot into the 
sea and bag your own fish for dinner. The cook runs down 
to bring them up as they come, stunned, to the surface. 
Then he quickly cleans them and pops them in the pan. 

*A large motto on the wall as you enter expressed Madame’s 
national feeling towards cookery. It says in French: “Shoot 
him who does not give you good food,” and, realistically, a 
gun is attached to the wall for the purpose. The threat is 
not as great a menace as it might be elsewhere where we 
struggle less satisfactorily with the culinary problem. For 
we also took over the farm to assure fresh vegetables and 
milk even though the cows were rather thin and tired look- 
ing. Let me give you verbatim an early report from Coletta 
Ryan, the ARC director (now area superior), who had run a 
hotel in Washington, and knew what it meant to be a good 
provider. “Here,” she wrote, “I shall begin to tell you all”:— 


1. The entire main house is screened in completely. 

2. No. 2 Annex—new porch all round completely screened. 

3. Clearing of ground at back for badminton and volley 
ball court. 

4. Tennis court under royal palms near beach (simply 
swell). 

5. New chicken coop completely enclosed (more chicks and 
more eggs). 

6. New paddock for two more milking cows. 

7. Borrowed a female pig from caretaker—Ooh La La— 
new pigs—seven. 

8. Grounds thoroughly cleaned—looking as if care were 
really taken of place. 

9. Kitchen—set up completely—new stove, etc. 

10. Removed Tonkinese shacks top of hill, burned down, 
now awaiting word to build another annex. 

11. Front of house of white coral (looks so nice). 

12. Ramou now building grass shack in woods for hunters 
(taking lunch, etc.). 

13. Reerer [huge refrigerator] installed. Planted vegetable 
seeds. 


Along with the above go greens and tropical fruits, so it 
really is gastronomically a very exciting venture. It turned 
into one, also, humanly speaking, on Coletta Ryan’s third 
night. A thin half-starved looking French foreman headed 
the strange assortment of Tonkinese and Chinese who made 
up the farm help. His wife was expecting a baby. So Miss 


-Ryan was not altogether surprised to have her rush into her 


room about two in the morning. But she was surprised to 
see her carrying her youngest child (a little boy of two) and 
screaming that he had been poisoned. The child’s face was 
green. The Red Cross director promptly held him upside 
down and shook him; hoping the law of gravitation would 
act on the poison—which it did. 

Putting him down on her bed, she hurried out to learn 
the cause of still more screams outside. There she found 
the father attempting to cut off the head of a Chinese farm- 
hand he insisted had poisoned his little boy. Coletta Ryan 
tried persuasion but as things had gone beyond an intellectual — 
appeal, she proceeded to “give him one in the jaw.” The poor 
man fell down either from force or surprise (she says force) 
and burst into loud sobbing. At this point the Oriental 
tactfully withdrew and the wife once more took the stage, an- 
nouncing that the baby was about to arrive. 

Some time in the early part of the excitement a pharmacist’s 
mate had been summoned. He arrived in a naval truck and 
offered to take the poisoned child and his father to the hospi- 
tal. The wife maintained that if her husband went, she 
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RED CROSS UNDER THE SOUTHERN CROSS 
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would go too. There was considerable reluctance on the part 
of the sailor to have a maternity case as a passenger. They 
would have to traverse fifteen miles of road, some of it almost 
impassable. The expectant mother planted herself squarely 
in front of the truck, and as it was impossible to move without 
her, the entire group set off to populate the earth. 


Rest & Milk 


IN A LEAVE AREA IN A SMALL COAST TOWN ON THE MAINLAND, WE 
achieved bed space for a thousand officers and men, seventy- 
five flying in each day for ten-day leaves. A hotel, its an- 
nexes and eight guest houses, were made over to meet the 
desire for beds with sheets and for three meals served with 
all the fixings. We also took over a large garage which was 
turned into a game room, and a door was broken through 
to a snack bar where a man might go after breakfast to eat, 
return after lunch and eat off and on until dinner. An aver- 
age gain in weight of seven pounds in the course of a leave 
testified to the advantages of the system. 

“What I mean is, can I have all the milk I want—and I 
mean all?” said a thin young American soldier when he 
reached another leave area after six months in the battle zone. 
“All he wanted” in his case meant sixteen glasses a day, which 
in a week was translated into twenty pounds gain in weight 
—along, of course, with good food, a good bed, and good fun. 

This rest home faces a sandy beach that would make 
Atlantic City or Coronado look to their laurels. There are 
long days in the ocean and boat picnics down the bay. Two 
hundred men can be put up here, but it looks like an over- 
grown family when you chance in of an evening. Rugs may 
be turned up in a porch room for an informal dance with 
some of the local girls; a card game goes on in a corner. Milk, 
“coke,” and an equivalent of Eskimo pie, issue from the 
recesses of the one-time bar of what was once a small seaside 
hotel. The favorite talk always leads back home, yet you 
cannot help but learn about war in its most vivid terms, for 
these men have so recently come from where the fighting was 
hardest. Yet I have seen a group of their kind absorbed an 
entire morning in playing with a couple of puppies. 

It has been a great blessing to American servicemen that 
Australia is a dairying country, for in most places milk and 
butter are plentiful and milk seems to be the thing our men 
crave most. I do not mean to have you infer that is all they 
crave, but the story has gone the rounds of a continent that an 
American soldier stopped a milk cart in Sydney and bought 
a quart. This he proceeded to drink, while the milkman 
waited, smacking his lips as he handed back the empty 
bottle. The really strenuous milk drinking may be due to a 
recognized lack of calcium in the soil. Or it may be due to 
excellent health training in the U. S. A., in these last twenty 
years. I can’t but think the latter. However, if one may 
generalize about two wars, I think there is less hard drinking 
among our soldiers in Australia than I saw in France. 


Our Hosts 


IN A WAY, THERE ARE THOUSANDS OF INDIVIDUAL REST HOMES 
in the South and Southwest Pacific. For along with the gen- 
erous service they give our clubs, Australian and New Zea- 
land families constantly entertain our men on leave. Some- 
times it seemed there could scarcely be a family left who 
had not adopted an American, and the servicemen come back 
to visit.their adopted families at every opportunity. — - 

I, too, had an adopted home—that of Margery Street who 
took me in to convalesce after my bout in a hospital. While 
I was her guest she had much on her mind an army sergeant 
by name of “Spike.” For many months past, Spike had come 


and gone as a member of her nephew’s family, carrying the . 


benefits, was derived only from occasional odd jobs, unem- 


‘tance. 4 . 


key to the house in his pocket to use at will. Now he was 
at the front and had written that his broken wrist watch 
“was seriously impairing the war effort.’ My friend was 
turning Sydney upside down to find one that just suited the 
young American’s specifications. 

On one of my last weeks, two Red Cross hospitality centers. 
had just placed 1,400 men in homes for three-day leaves. 
These were marines just out of Guadalcanal fighting, eager 
for something like home after their months in the jungle. I re- 
member how warmly I shared in their satisfaction as we 
put T-bone steaks in front of them in our service club. 

Nor can I forget the tall young soldier who was just starting 
out from a service club to make such a visit to his adopted 
family, when malaria struck him again. He tried hard to 
control his sudden shaking as he turned to go. But in ten 
minutes he was in our dispensary and the ambulance had 
to take him away to spend his prized holiday in a hospital. 


PEOPLE ASKED ME MANY TIMES WHY AUSTRALIANS AND AMERI- 
cans get on so well together. To my mind, one of the rea- 
sons is that we both, in the not too distant past, have settled 
continents. The easy friendliness of pioneers is still in our 
blood and theirs—and that of the New Zealanders. 

We can all of us hope this kinship will play its part in the 
years ahead, not only in our dealings with each other but 
with the native peoples of the Pacific. Mutual confidence 
which takes hold in wartime should make it easier to help 
plan a new world together instead of a war. 

There naturally are difficulties inherent in settling en masse 
in another’s country. Surface disputes are bound to crop up. 
But our Red Cross steaks and all the butter on them and 
the French-fried potatoes are provided by our hosts to the 
shorter supply of civilians. Some Australian girls are fickle; 
some American servicemen flirtatious. Our troops are well 
paid, are well pressed, and we do like to tell all and sundry 
how to make coffee. But I am sure our mutual liking goes 
way below the surface. 

Under it all lies that natural response to a new country 
waiting for a fresh generation of pioneers. One can’t but feel 
the opportunities inherent in these lands and in the people. 
Theirs is an amazing chance for social and economic pionéer- 
ing. With the living tradition of our melting pot, we might 
like to see their racial stocks crossed with Italian, Jewish, 
Polish, Russian, Scandinavian and all the other elements that 
make our North American civilization so vital and stirring. 
But certain it is that their vested interests are not so vested 
as ours. The class distinctions not so distinct. Social re- 
sponsibility is greater per capita. And climate and soil are 
on man’s side. 


HOW DO THE AGED “GET ALONG”? 


(Continued from page 17) 


different banks. Interest of $21 a year on these savings: was 
their only supplement to their insurance payments of $41 a 
month. Hence their income was drastically reduced from Mr. 
Woodbridge’s earnings of $118 a month as a mechanic for 
the bus company, before he was laid off at seventy-four years 
of age. They had gotten through the previous year without 
going into debt only by withdrawing $60 from their savings. 
“If we live too long,’ Mrs. Woodbridge commented, “we 
know we could get help from our three married children.” 
But many of those interviewed had far less security than 
the Woodbridges, for their uncertain income, beyond their 


ployment compensation, help from relatives, or public assis 


In. St. Louis, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and the three so th 
ern cities, from 15 to 18 percent received help from relative: 
outside their homes or from relief agencies. Because a 


| lifornia’s more liberal old age assistance program, slightly 
per a third of the men in Los Angeles reported such help. 
it many of this group had no savings and few owned their 
vn homes. 

\Many of those whose incomes were inadequate to their 
reds, were helped by relatives in the same household. Ap- 
oximately 16 percent of the aged people interviewed in 
30S Angeles, and 30 percent of those in the other cities, 
sre assisted by relatives with whom they lived. The pro- 


[The St. Louis picture might be taken as fairly typical. A 
rmmary shows that approximately one fifth of the aged 
uples lived in poverty in the survey year, most of them 
ome, a few with relatives. Of one fifth of the couples at 
> Opposite extreme, about one third lived by themselves 
incomes of $100 or more a month, and slightly over two 
rrds in larger family units where the combined income was 
150 or more a month. Between these two groups—the 20 
«cent who lived in poverty and the 20 percent in relative 
rmfort—were found the majority of these aged couples. 
nghtly fewer than half of this “middle group” lived by them- 
‘ves on incomes of $50 to $99 a month, and slightly over 
lf lived with relatives where the family incomes ranged 


om $100 to $249 a month. 


‘hat Is Their Future? CONGENI AL 
‘ THESE SAME RECIPIENTS OF OLD AGE AND SURVIVORS INSUR- 

ice were revisited a year hence, it would be possible to 
«termine whether the Athan’s hope is to be realized, the 
bpe of another job, the opportunity to work again. This 
pe becomes more desperate as meager savings and re- 
uurces melt away. Of the 2,963 beneficiary families visited, 
proximately 270 used up some portion of their assets durine 
2 survey year. To use Mrs. Woodbridge’s poignant phrase, 
any face the prospect of “living too long” and outlasting 
i2ir resources. No Tipping 
{Tf it is eins to depict the typical retired urban worker, 
2 testimony of these thousands would suggest a composite 
mething like this: He was forced eecot work be his CHRISTODORA A Residence Club 601 E. 11th Street 
aployer or by ill health or by both, in his sixty-fifth year HOUSE for Men and Women —New York 9, N. Y. 
‘not long after. When he found himself out of work, he 
id a wife to support; the more fortunate still had one or 
pre of their children living with them. He owned his 
vn home but had periodic payments on the mortgage to i} 
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lake. He had modest savings or investments yielding not 
more than $25 a month. He refused to accept the prospect 
lat he could not find another job and get back on his feet 
iain, hence he postponed adjusting his life to a sharply 
wluced income. While he put off this adaptation, he used 
) savings that might be sorely needed in the future. 

Against this backdrop of how old people “get along” must 
| appraised the two efforts now made in this country to 
novide security for aged workers. The first, the federal- 
ite system of old age assistance, provides relief to those 
ithout resources, on the basis of need. The second, the 
eleral old age and survivors insurance program, provides 


i 


jnthly income based on the worker’s previous wages from 
nich he contributed to the insurance fund. Both efforts 
tribute materially to old age security. Both assistance and 
surance are essential to a solution of the problem of the 
t n or woman too old to work for wages in an industrialized 
iety. But the results of this survey underscore what 
inistrators and critics of American old age insurance | 
e repeatedly pointed out—the inadequacy of the present 
sme. In almost half the 3,600 cases covered in this in- 
y, the insurance benefits were too small, when added 
meager resources of the insured, to secure to them 
heir working years “safe lodging, a long rest, and 
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